


FAITH IN JESUS CHRIST 

Faith in Jesus Christ is the first principle of the 
gospel of jesus Christ (A of F 4). One who has 
this faith believes him to be the living Son of God, 
trusts in his goodness and power, repents of one’s 
sins, and follows his guidance. Faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ is awakened as individuals hear his 
gospel (Rom. 10:17). By faith they enter the gate of 
repentance and baptism, and receive the gift 
OF the holy ghost, which leads to the way of life 
ordained by Christ (2 Ne. 31:9, 17-18). Those who 
respond are “alive in Christ because of [their] 
faith’’ (2 Ne. 25:25). Because God’s way is the only 
way that leads to salvation, “it is impossible to 
please him” without faith (Heb. 11:6). Faith must 
precede miracles, signs, gifts of the Spirit, and 
righteousness, for “if there be no faith . . . God can 
do no miracle” (Ether 12:12). The Book of Mormon 
prophet moroni 2 summarized these points: 

The Lord God prepareth the way that the residue of 
men may have faith in Christ, that the Holy Ghost 
may have place in their hearts, according to the 
power thereof; and after this manner bringeth to 
pass the Father, the covenants which he hath made 
unto the children of men. And Christ hath said: If 
ye will have faith in me ye shall have power to do 
whatsoever thing is expedient in me. And he hath 
said: Repent all ye ends of the earth, and come unto 
me, and be baptized in my name, and have faith in 
me, that ye may be saved [Moro. 7:32-34], 


Although in common speech people speak of hav¬ 
ing faith in people, principles, or things, faith in its 
eternal sense is faith in, and only in, Jesus Christ. 
It is not sufficient to have faith in just anything; it 
must be focused on “the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ” whom he has sent (John 17:3). Having faith 
means having complete confidence in Jesus Christ 
alone to save humankind from sin and the finality 
of death. By his grace “are ye saved through faith” 
(Eph. 2:8). If “Christ be not risen,” then “your 
faith is also vain” and “ye are yet in your sins” (1 
Cor. 15:14, 17). To trust in the powers of this world 
is to “trust in the arm of flesh” and, in effect, to 
reject Christ and his gospel (2 Ne. 4:34). 

Paul explained, “Now faith is the substance 
[or assurance] of things hoped for, the evidence 
[the demonstration or proof] of things not seen” 
(Heb. 11:1). Mortals must live by faith, since di¬ 
vine realities are veiled from their physical senses. 
The invisible truths of the gospel are made mani¬ 
fest by the Holy Spirit and are seen in the lives of 
people who live by faith, following the daily direc¬ 
tions of that Spirit. Though most mortals have not 
seen the spiritual realities beyond this physical 
world, they can accept such premises in faith, 
based on personal spiritual witness(es) and the 
scriptural record of former and latter-day special 
witnesses whom God has called and who have ex¬ 
perienced these realities firsthand. 

True faith is belief plus action. Faith implies 
not only the mental assent or cognition of belief 
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Christ Healing the Blind Man, by Carl Heinrich Bloch 
(1834-1890; oil on copper plate; 20" X 30"). Jesus heals a 
man blind from birth (John 9). Healings and other mira¬ 
cles are one manifestation of faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Courtesy the Frederiksborg Museum, Hillerpd, 
Denmark. 


but also its implementation. Beliefs in things both 
spiritual and secular impel people to act. Failure to 
act on the teachings and commandments of Christ 
implies absence of faith in him. Faith in Jesus 
Christ impels people to act in behalf of Christ, to 
follow his example, to do his works. Jesus said, 
“Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven” 
(Matt. 7:21; italics added). James further empha¬ 
sized that “faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being 
alone. Yea, a man may say. Thou hast faith, and 1 
have works: shew me thy faith without thy works, 
and I will shew thee my faith by my works” (James 
2:17—18; see also GRACE). 

Righteousness leads to greater faith, while sin 
and wickedness diminish faith. “The just [man] 
shall live by his faith” (Hab. 2:4). Violating the 
commandments of God brings a loss of the Spirit of 
the Lord and a loss of faith, for faith in Jesus Christ 
is incompatible with disobedience. The Book of 
Mormon prophet alma 2 characterized the words 
of Christ as a seed that is tested as people plant it 


in their hearts and nourish it. If they desire to see 
the seed grow, they must give it room and nourish 
it with their faith. If it is a good seed, it will swell 
and grow, and they will know that it is good. How¬ 
ever, if they neglect the seed, it will wither away. 
But if they will “nourish the word ... by [their] 
faith with great diligence,” it will grow into a tree 
of life, and they will taste its fruit, which is eternal 
life (Alma 32:26-43). 

Faith may be nurtured and renewed through 
scripture study, prayer, and works consistent with 
the commandments of the gospel. Because those 
who act on faith, repent, and are baptized receive a 
remission of sins, they have reason to hope for 
eternal life (Moro. 7:41). With this hope, their faith 
in Jesus Christ further inspires individuals to min¬ 
ister to each other in charity, even as Christ 
would have done (Moro. 7:44), for the “end of the 
commandment is charity out of . . . faith un¬ 
feigned” (1 Tim. 1:5). “Charity is the pure love of 
Christ, and it endureth forever” (Moro. 7:47). 
Thus, faith, or “steadfastness in Christ,” enables 
people to ENDURE TO the END, continuing in faith 
and charity (2 Ne. 31:20; 1 Tim. 2:15; D&C 20:29). 
True faith is enduring and leads to an assurance 
that one’s efforts have not gone unnoticed and that 
God is pleased with one’s attitude and effort to 
implement the principles of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ in one’s personal life. 

While Alma explained how faith leads to 
knowledge, modern LDS commentary also points 
out how certain kinds of knowledge strengthen 
faith (MD, pp. 261-67). The knowledge that God 
exists, a correct understanding of his character, 
and a reassurance that he approves of one’s con¬ 
duct can help one’s faith “become perfect and fruit¬ 
ful, abounding in righteousness” (“Lectures on 
Faith,” pp. 65-66; see lectures on faith). 

The restoration of the gospel in modern times 
was initiated by an act of faith by the youthful Jo¬ 
seph Smith. Reading the Bible, he was struck by 
the encouragement of James to all who lack wis¬ 
dom that they should “ask in faith, nothing waver¬ 
ing” (James 1:6). The visions that came to Joseph 
Smith in answer to his prayers (see visions of 
Joseph smith) are evidence that prayers are “an¬ 
swered according to [one’s] faith” (Mosiah 27:14). 
Though God delights to bless his children, he 
“first, [tries] their faith, . . . then shall the greater 
things be made manifest” (3 Ne. 26:9). But there 
will be “no witness until after the trial of your 
faith” (Ether 12:6), and “without faith you can do 
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nothing” (D&C 8:10). “Signs come by faith, not by 
the will of men” (D&C 63:10). 

Because faith involves the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost to individuals, it leads them by an in¬ 
visible hand to “the unity of the faith” (Eph. 4:13). 
Through the strength of others and increased con¬ 
fidence in the Lord’s way, faith provides a shield 
against the adversary (Eph. 6:16). Similarly, faith 
has been described as part of one’s armor, serving 
as a “breastplate of faith and love” (1 Thes. 5:8) in 
protecting the faithful from evil. 
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FALL OF ADAM 

Latter-day Saints recognize the fall of adam and 
eve as an actual event that occurred in the garden 
of eden and has affected the entire earth and 
everyone in the human family. The Fall was a nec¬ 
essary step in the eternal progress of mankind and 
introduced the conditions that made the mission of 
Jesus Christ absolutely necessary for salvation. 
The four standard works and the teachings of 
many prominent leaders of the Church are the 
sources for the LDS doctrine of the Fall. These 
sources dwell at length on the beneficial effects of 
the Fall as part of God’s “great plan of happiness” 
(Alma 42:8) for his children and testify that Adam 
and Eve are to be honored for their actions (see 
PLAN OF SALVATION; PURPOSE OF EARTH LIFE). 

The creation of the earth was a multistep pro¬ 
cess in which the fall of Adam and Eve and their 
expulsion from the Garden of Eden were the final 
necessary steps in bringing about die mortal condi¬ 
tion. Without the Fall, Adam and Eve would have 
had no children (2 Ne. 2:23); hence, the human 
family would not have come into existence upon 
this earth under the conditions and circumstances 
in the garden. The prophet lehi explained, 
“Adam fell that men might be” (2 Ne. 2:25), and 
ENOCH declared, “Because that Adam fell, we are” 
(Moses 6:48). 


After the Fall, Adam and Eve were taught the 
gospel of Jesus Christ and rejoiced in their situa¬ 
tion. Adam blessed God, saying, “Because of my 
transgression my eyes are opened, and in this life I 
shall have joy, and again in the flesh I shall see 
God” (Moses 5:10). And Eve was glad, saying, 
“Were it not for our transgression we never should 
have had seed, and never should have known good 
and evil, and the joy of our redemption, and the 
eternal life which God giveth unto all the obedi¬ 
ent” (Moses 5:11). 

The Fall was not an accident, not an obstruc¬ 
tion to God’s plan, and not a wrong turn in the 
course of humanity. “The Lord . . . created the 
earth that it should be inhabited” by his children 
(1 Ne. 17:36), and since Adam and Eve would have 
had no children in their Edenic condition, the Fall 
was a benefit to mankind. It was part of the Fa¬ 
ther’s plan, being both foreknown to him and es¬ 
sential to the human family. All these things were 
“done in the wisdom of him who knoweth all 
things” (2 Ne. 2:24). 

The Fall brought two kinds of death upon 
Adam, Eve, and their posterity: the separation of 
the spirit and the physical body, which the scrip¬ 
tures call the “temporal death” (Alma 11:42-43); 
and being shut out of God’s presence, which is 
called spiritual death (2 Ne. 9:6; D&C 29:41). 
Jesus Christ redeems all mankind unconditionally 
from the two deaths brought by the fall of Adam 
(see ORIGINAL sin), raises all mankind from the 
grave, and restores them to God’s presence for a 
judgment (Hel. 14:16-17). The Atonement also 
redeems individuals from the consequences of 
their own sins on conditions of repentance. 

The Book of Mormon explains, “The natural 
man is an enemy to God, and has been from the fall 
of Adam, and will be, forever and ever, unless he 
yields to the enticings of the Holy Spirit, and put- 
teth off the natural man and becometh a saint 
through the atonement of Christ the Lord” 
(Mosiah 3:19; cf. Alina 22:14; 42:9-15). God “cre¬ 
ated Adam, and by Adam came the fall of man. 
And because of the fall of man came Jesus Christ, 

. . . and because of Jesus Christ came the redemp¬ 
tion of man” (Morm. 9:12; cf. 2 Ne. 9:6). 

The Doctrine and Covenants states that the 
Fall occurred as a result of transgression: “The 
devil tempted Adam, and he partook of the forbid¬ 
den fruit and transgressed the commandment. . . . 
Wherefore, I, the Lord God, caused that he should 
be cast out from the Garden of Eden, from my 
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presence, because of his transgression, wherein he 
became spiritually dead” (D&C 29:40-41). There¬ 
after, God sent angels to teach Adam and his seed 
“repentance and redemption, through faith on the 
name of mine Only Begotten Son” (D&C 29:42; cf. 
Moses 5:6-8). 

The Fall was not a sin against chastity. Adam 
and Eve were “man and wife” and were com¬ 
manded by God to multiply (Gen. 1:27-28; Moses 
3:21-25; Abr. 5:14-19). Joseph Fielding smith, an 
apostle explained, “The transgression of Adam did 
not involve sex sin as some falsely believe and 
teach. Adam and Eve were married by the Lord 
while they were yet immortal beings in the Garden 
of Eden and before death entered the world” (DS 
1:114-15; cf. JC, pp. 29-31). 

An inseparable relationship between the fall 
of Adam and the atonement of jesus christ is 
established in ancient and modern scripture. 
Paul s summation is, “For as in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive” (1 Cor. 15:22). 
Latter-day revelation further emphasizes that 
Christ will redeem all things from death and the 
effects of the Fall. 

The Prophet Joseph smith taught that Adam’s 
role was “to open the way of the world” ( TPJS , 
p. 12); thus, he was the first man to enter mortal¬ 
ity, and the fall of Adam has a mortal effect upon 
the entire earth. The earth shall die (D&C 88:25- 
26), but through the atoning power of Jesus Christ 
“the earth will be renewed and receive its paradisi¬ 
acal glory” (A of F 10). “All things shall become 
new, even the heaven and the earth, and all the 
fulness thereof, both men and beasts, the fowls of 
the air, and the fishes of the sea; and not one hair, 
neither mote, shall be lost, for it is the workman¬ 
ship of mine hand” (D&C 29:24-25; cf. 101:24-26; 
Isa. 51:6). 

As Lehi declared, “If Adam had not trans¬ 
gressed he would not have fallen, but he would 
have remained in the Garden of Eden. And all 
things which were created must have remained in 
the same state in which they were after they were 
created; and they must have remained forever, and 
had no end” (2 Ne. 2:22; ef. Moses 3:9). Various 
interpretations have been suggested concerning 
the nature of life on the earth before the Fall and 
how the Fall physically affected the world, but 
these go beyond the clearly stated doctrine of the 
Church. The Church and the scriptures are em¬ 
phatic, however, that the Fall brought the two 
kinds of death to Adam and his posterity. 
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FAMILY 

[This entry consists of two articles: 

Teachings About the Family 

Family Life 

The first article presents the major teachings about the 
family that tend to set Latter-day Saints apart from 
other people and focuses on latter-day scriptures and 
teachings of Church leaders. The second article provides 
a substantial explanation of the way in which families 
experience Church membership together, including the 
fact that the standard orientation of Church programs is 
toward families. The family is central to LDS theology, 
religion, society, and culture. In addition to the articles 
appearing below, see Children; Fatherhood; Marriage; 
Motherhood; and Mother in Israel. Regarding specific 
Church policies and practices concerning the family, see 
Abuse, Spouse and Child; Adoption of Children; Birth 
Control; Divorce; Family Home Evening; and Family 
Prayer. ] 

TEACHINGS ABOUT THE FAMILY 
The basic unit of The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints is the family: “The home is the 
basis of a righteous life, and no other instrumental¬ 
ity can take its place nor fulfill its essential func¬ 
tions (McKay, Preface). Within the family, people 
experience most of life’s greatest joys and greatest 
sorrows. The family relationships of every person 
on earth are of cardinal importance, and of all the 
social organizations created for human beings, only 
the family is intended to continue into the next 
life. 

Families on Earth Are an Extension of the 
Family of God. According to the LDS concept 
of the family, every person is a child of heavenly 
parents as well as mortal parents. Each individual 
was created spiritually and physically in the image 
of God and Christ (Moses 2:27; 3:5). The First 
Presidency has declared, “All men and women are 
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presence, because of his transgression, wherein he 
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in the similitude of the universal Father and 
Mother, and are literally the sons and daughters of 
Deity” (MFP 4:203). Everyone, before coming to 
this earth, lived with Heavenly Father and Heav¬ 
enly Mother, and each was loved and taught by 
them as a member of their eternal family (see 
PREMORTAL life). Birth unites the spirit with a 
physical body so that together they can “receive a 
fulness of joy” (D&C 93:33; cf. 2 Ne. 2:25). 

Marriage Is Ordained of God. “Whoso for- 
biddeth to marry is not ordained of God, for mar¬ 
riage is ordained of God unto man” (D&C 49:15). 
The marriage sanctioned by God provides men and 
women with the opportunity to fulfill their divine 
potentials. “Neither is the man without the 
woman, neither the woman without the man, in 
the Lord” (1 Cor. 11:11). Husbands and wives are 
unique in some ways and free to develop their 
eternal gifts, yet as coequals in the sight of their 
heavenly parents they are one in the divine goals 
they pursue, in their devotion to eternal principles 
and ordinances, in their obedience to the Lord, 
and in their divine love for each other. When a 
man and woman who have been sealed together in 
a temple are united spiritually, mentally, emotion¬ 
ally, and physically, taking full responsibility for 
nurturing each other, they are truly married. To¬ 
gether they strive to emulate the prototype of the 
heavenly home from which they came. The 
Church teaches them to complement, support, 
and enrich one another. 

The Family Can Become an Eternal Unit. 
Worthy members can be sealed by the power of 
the priesthood in holy temples for time and 
ETERNITY either in or after marriage. At the time 
of their temple sealing, both husband and wife 
enter “an order of the priesthood [called] the new 
and everlasting covenant of marriage” (D&C 
131:1-4). Without worthiness and authority, a 
marriage cannot endure eternally and is “of no effi¬ 
cacy, virtue, or force in and after the resurrection 
from the dead” (D&C 132:7). If a husband and wife 
are faithful to their temple marriage, they will con¬ 
tinue as co-creators in God’s celestial kingdom 
through the eternities. They will administer the 
affairs of their family in unity with the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. Regarding members of the Church 
not born into such homes or not married in this life 
through no fault of their own. President Spencer 
W. kimball taught that those “who would have 
responded if they had [had] an appropriate oppor- 



Church leaders encourage families to study the scrip¬ 
tures together. This photograph shows Elder John A. 
Widtsoe, a member of the Quorum of the Twelve Apos¬ 
tles, his wife Leah Eudora Dunford and two of their chil¬ 
dren reading the Bible. Photographer: Charles Ellis 
Johnson. Courtesy Rare Books and Manuscripts, Brig¬ 
ham Young University. 

tunity—will receive all those blessings in the 
world to come” (Kimball, p. 295). 

The Power to Create Life Is a Gift from 
God. Because the procreative powers come from 
God, sexual purity is spiritual and mental, as well 
as physical and emotional (see sexuality). Jesus 
said, “Whosoever looketh on a woman, to lust after 
her, hath committed adultery already in his heart. 
Behold, I give unto you a commandment, that ye 
suffer none of these things to enter into your heart” 
(3 Ne. 12:28-29). chastity is sacred (cf. Jacob 
2:28). 

Procreation Is a Commandment of God. 
Through the sexual experience, husbands and 
wives enrich their marriage and create physical 
bodies for spirits to come to earth to achieve divine 
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purposes. Latter-day Saints strive to create a home 
life dedicated to fulfilling these purposes. It is both 
a joy and a responsibility for parents to bring heav¬ 
enly spirits into this world. Adam and Eve were 
commanded to “be fruitful, and multiply” (Gen. 
1:22). Latter-day revelation has given the same in¬ 
structions. Church members are taught not to 
postpone or refuse to have children for selfish or 
materialistic reasons. On questions such as how 
many children a couple will have, the spacing of 
children, and birth control. Latter-day Saints 
are instructed to use their AGENCY, selecting a 
course as husband and wife in accordance with di¬ 
vine principles and seeking confirmation from the 
Holy Spirit. 

Parents Are Responsible for Teaching Their 
Children the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
“Inasmuch as parents have children . . . that teach 
them not to understand the doctrine of repent¬ 
ance, faith in Christ the Son of the living God, and 
of baptism and the gift of the Holy Ghost . . . the 
sin be upon the heads of the parents. . . . And they 
shall also teach their children to pray, and to walk 
uprightly before the Lord” (D&C 68:25, 28). Par¬ 
ents are admonished to be examples to their chil¬ 
dren, realizing that their children are also their 
spirit brothers and sisters. 

An Environment of Love Is Necessary for 
Rearing Children. The spirit of a righteous 
home is love. The Lord said, “Thou shalt live to¬ 
gether in love” (D&C 42:45)—love of heavenly 
parents, the Lord Jesus Christ, and the Holy 
Ghost; of husband and wife; and of parents for chil¬ 
dren, children for parents, and siblings for each 
other. 

Making One s Home a Place of Peace and Joy 
Takes Effort. The effort that goes into making 
a peaceful home requires consistent planning, 
prayer, and cooperation. The Church encourages 
families to hold weekly FAMILY HOME EVENINGS, 
in which all members of the family study eternal 
gospel principles and ordinances and do things to¬ 
gether that bring them joy. Two Church Presi¬ 
dents have stated, “The most important of the 
Lord’s work [you] will ever do will be the work you 
do within the walls of your own homes” (Lee, p. 7), 
and “No other success can compensate for failure 
in the home” (McKay, p. iii). 

Worthy Family Members Look Forward 
with Faith and Hope to Eternal Family 


Relationships. Earthly families expect to live 
again as extended families with ancestors and de¬ 
scendants who have died. They become those 
“who received the testimony of Jesus, and be¬ 
lieved on his name, . . . and are sealed by the Holy 
Spirit of promise, which the Father sheds forth 
upon all those who are just and true” (D&C 76: 
51, 53). 

The Righteous Are Blessed. All righteous 
individuals, who maintain personal worthiness, 
love, and faithfulness, are promised the riches 
of eternity, which include the eventual blessings 
of being sealed to other family members who also 
qualify for celestial blessings. 
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FAMILY LIFE 

Family Demographics. The inherent empha¬ 
sis on family in Latter-day Saint theology is ex¬ 
pressed in demographic patterns that are different 
for Mormons compared to the general population. 
First, Mormon fertility rates have consistently 
been higher than national averages. Utah has tradi¬ 
tionally had the highest fertility rate of any state in 
the Union due to the high percentage of Latter-day 
Saints in the state (approximately 70 percent). 

Research shows that the larger than average 
family size among Latter-day Saints is not due to 
their reluctance to use various methods of birth 
control. Heaton and Calkins’ research (1983) shows 
that in a national sample they are just as likely to 
use modem birth control methods as are the rest of 
the nation. But for Latter-day Saints, contracep¬ 
tives often are not used until after child rearing has 
occurred and is used less frequently so that the 
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desired larger family size can be obtained. Heaton 
concludes that the larger family size for Latter-day 
Saints is associated with beliefs of LDS parents 
regarding the value of having childi'en, involve¬ 
ment with an LDS reference group, and socializa¬ 
tion in a context which favors having children 
(1988, p. 112). 

In the general population, as family size in¬ 
creases, so does coercive discipline. Affectional 
family relationships decrease. But research among 
Latter-day Saints shows an opposite pattern, with 
larger families reporting increased affectional rela¬ 
tions (Thomas, 1983, p. 274). 

Latter-day Saints consistently report lower 
than national average rates of premarital sexual 
experience, teenage pregnancy, and extramarital 
sexual experience (Heaton, 1988). Yet, research 
reported by Smith (1976) shows that inactive Mor¬ 
mons were changing toward more liberal sexual 



Families, including young children, attend Church ser¬ 
vices together on Sunday. Joseph Freeman, Jr., of 
Kearns, Utah, was one of the first blacks ordained to the 
priesthood in 1978. Courtesy Doug Martin. 


attitudes and behavior during the 1970s, even 
while active Latter-day Saints showed no move¬ 
ment toward more liberal attitudes or behavior. 
The percentages reporting no present premarital 
sexual activity by active Latter-day Saints actually 
increased between 1950 and 1972, from 95 percent 
to 98 percent for men and from 96 percent to 98 
percent for women (pp. 79-81). 

Current data show that a higher percent of 
Latter-day Saints will marry than does the general 
population. They will also marry younger, have a 
lower divorce rate, and remarry after divorce at a 
higher rate than is found in the general population 
(Heaton, 1988, pp. 110-11). 

With respect to divorce, it is clear that the 
most religiously committed Latter-day Saints have 
divorce rates considerably lower than the inactive 
or noncommitted Church members, even though 
Utah is one of the mountain and western states 
which have generally had higher than national av¬ 
erage divorce rates (Thomas, 1983, p. 277). Heaton 
and Goodman’s research (1985) shows that of 
Latter-day Saints attending church regularly, 10 
percent of men and 15 percent of women report 
divorce, compared to 21 percent of men and 26 
percent of women who do not attend regularly. 
Also, among men with temple marriages, 5.4 per¬ 
cent reported divorce compared to 27.8 percent of 
the nontemple group. For women with temple 
marriages, 6.5 were divorced while 32.7 percent 
were divorced in nontemple marriages. 

Family Roles and the Church. With the 
emphasis upon family found within all of the orga¬ 
nizations of the Church, from primary to 
PRIESTHOOD QUORUMS, the husband and wife be¬ 
come the main points of contact between family 
and Church. The wife’s involvement with the 
Church will most likely emerge through primary 
and relief society activities. The husband’s con¬ 
tact with the Church can emerge through almost 
any organization with the exception of the Relief 
Society, which is limited to women. 

Since the Church is organized around a lay 
male priesthood, more positions of leadership are 
occupied by husbands than by wives. In addition, 
the reorganization of Church procedures and func¬ 
tions begun under the general heading of “priest¬ 
hood correlation’’ reemphasized the role of the fa¬ 
ther in conducting family councils, which were 
seen as part of the councils designed to govern the 
Church extending all the way to the council of the 
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First Presidency. The family is seen as the most 
basic unit of the Church, and all Church programs 
are designed to strengthen the family. 

Given the role of the priesthood in LDS 
Church government, as well as the teachings about 
the family, Latter-day Saints have been seen gen¬ 
erally as encouraging traditional division of labor 
along gender lines within families, while at the 
same time emphasizing the authority of the father 
through priesthood lines. When researchers have 
asked about who should perform various functions 
within the family. Latter-day Saints have tended 
to score high on measures of traditional beliefs 
regarding who ought to do what in a family 
(Brinkerhoff and MacKie, 1988). However, in re¬ 
search that asks husbands and wives what they ac¬ 
tually do in decision making within the family or 
how they carry out various duties (that traditionally 
were seen as belonging to either the husband or 
the wife), Latter-day Saints have consistently 
emerged as high on egalitarian measures (Thomas, 
1983; Brinkerhoff and MacKie, 1983, 1988). These 
somewhat paradoxical patterns have not been ade¬ 
quately explained. A common explanation, namely 
that egalitarian pressures from the larger society is 
changing the behavior of LDS husbands and 
wives, is not a convincing one, in light of these 
recent research findings. Wuthnow advises those 
who study religious influence to keep a healthy 



In the Family Circle, by Dennis Smith (1978, cast 
bronze), Nauvoo Monument to Women, LDS Church 
Visitors Center, Nauvoo, Illinois. This life-sized statue, 
one of thirteen commissioned by the Relief Society for 
the Nauvoo Monument to Women, carries the inscrip¬ 
tion: And they shall also teach their children to pray, 
and to walk uprightly before the Lord” (D&C 68:28). 


skepticism toward any description of religion “as a 
force in the service of social conservatism” (1973, 
p. 128). His advice seems especially relevant to 
this issue with LDS attitudes and beliefs. 

In addition, while the Latter-day Saint father 
is given responsibility to lead the family, he is ex¬ 
pected to do so in a manner which helps every 
family member grow and develop. LDS beliefs 
also emphasize the egalitarian nature of men- 
women relationships. LDS doctrine teaches that 
there is a mother in heaven as well as a Father, 
that eve’s eating of the forbidden fruit furthered 
God’s plan of salvation (see fall of adam), that 
women must perform certain essential priesthood 
ordinances in the temple, and that the highest 
order of the priesthood and the complete blessings 
of exaltation are available only to the married 
couple; neither can enter exaltation without the 
other. 

This egalitarian relationship between men and 
women is symbolized in the LDS portrayal of rela¬ 
tionships between Adam and Eve after their expul¬ 
sion from the Garden of Eden. The two must earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brows and “Eve 
did labor with him” (Moses 5:1). They are both 
commanded to offer sacrifices, and they teach their 
children all these things (Moses 5:5, 12). Eve along 
with Adam mourns for the wickedness of their chil¬ 
dren, and they seek the Lord in prayer together 
(Moses 5:13-16). After receiving information from 
God, Eve in turn instructs Adam about some basic 
points of the gospel (Moses 5:11). 

Another egalitarian emphasis emerges in tem¬ 
ple ceremonies and ordinances. Without women 
performing sacred priesthood ordinances in the 
temple, the highest saving ordinances performed 
on earth by men and women could not be com¬ 
pleted. This is symbolic of men-women relation¬ 
ships generally. Alone they remain incomplete 
while united man and woman develop their high¬ 
est divine potential. 

Parental Beliefs and Family Behavior. 
Family commitment is deemed crucial for both 
husbands and wives, although the wife typically 
bears the greater responsibility for management of 
the home and the nurturing of the children. 
Thomas (1988) studied a sample of LDS parents 
and documented that the degree to which hus¬ 
bands and wives shared in their child-rearing du¬ 
ties was the second strongest influence on marital 
satisfaction. More recent research (Thomas and 
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Cornwall, 1990) has documented that it is the 
wife’s marital satisfaction that is highly correlated 
with shared child-rearing, while the husband’s 
marital satisfaction is unrelated to shared child 
rearing. This finding corroborates a long-standing 
general pattern in family research which shows 
that what happens in family life is more central to a 
wife’s definition of satisfaction than a husband’s. It 
also points to the need for LDS husbands to realize 
that their increased involvement in child care will 
be one of the best contributions they can make to 
their wife’s marital satisfaction. Also, those families 
that score high on the measure of home religious 
observance (family prayer, scripture read¬ 
ing, and family council) also report the highest 
amount of shared child-rearing. 

In related findings, whether the couple had 
been married in the temple was the best indicator 
of whether the family would carry out their home 
religious observance. These data support the con¬ 
clusion that temple marriage is related to family 
behaviors which include more home religious ac¬ 
tivities, increased husband involvement in shared 
child-rearing activities, and thus increased marital 
satisfaction. 

The emphasis among Latter-day Saints on 
family often can lead to greater involvement with 
members of the extended family. The Church en¬ 
courages families to organize across generations to 
foster family HISTORY and genealogical work 
deemed essential to the family’s well-being in eter¬ 
nity. Such work is often discussed at family reun¬ 
ions. However, there is not good comparative re¬ 
search available to know to what degree LDS 
families are different from or similar to other fami¬ 
lies on extended family interaction. 

The Church and Family Functioning. 
These demographic realities mean that generally 
LDS families are larger, are more likely to avoid 
divorce, are characterized by religious commit¬ 
ment and activities centered around child-rearing, 
and require great financial resources. In addition 
to providing financially for the family, running the 
household, and rearing children, adults usually 
have one or more Church callings that may in¬ 
volve extensive time in service to others. And, 
since the number of LDS women who are em¬ 
ployed outside the home is virtually equal to the 
national average in the United States (see Mason, 
p. 103; Heaton, 1986, p. 184, 190), making home a 
first priority is a genuine challenge. As children 


grow, parents are encouraged to include them in 
doing household tasks, with the goal that the re¬ 
sulting skills and attitudes which they develop can 
contribute to the quality of family life, as well as 
prepare them for confidence and competence in 
the world external to the family. Church leaders 
are encouraged to minimize the time they and 
other members spend in their callings and to 
safeguard family time from constant intruding 
influences. 

Sometimes the focus of Church activities on 
the two-parent family belies the truth that not all 
members are in a stage of life where they can rear 
children with a committed mate. Those who never 
married, are divorced, are widowed, are single 
parents, or are married to non-Latter-day Saints 
are always in LDS wards and, ideally, they are 
included in the community of Saints. Priesthood 
quorums and the Relief Society are charged both 
to integrate such families into ward activities as 
well as provide for special needs. And, when mem¬ 
bers of any family become involved in such activi¬ 
ties as drug abuse, divorce, or family violence, the 
Church intends that leaders provide a network of 
emotional support, prevention, and rehabilitation. 
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FAMILY HISTORY CENTERS 

Family History Centers are extensions of the 
family history library in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
The first center opened in 1964. Originally, they 
were known as branch genealogical libraries. 
When the Genealogical Library became the Fam¬ 
ily History Library in 1987, the branches became 
Family History Centers. In 1990 there were over 
1,500 such centers in 49 countries. 

Located most often in LDS stake centers, 
Family History Centers are open to the public, 
generally twenty hours per week, staffed entirely 
by volunteers. There is no charge, but space is 
often limited. At a Family History Center, re¬ 
searchers have access to the Family History 
Library’s microfilm copies of family history rec¬ 
ords, which can be lent to the center for a specified 
time. Many local centers also have significant col¬ 
lections of genealogical source material on micro¬ 
fiche, and some have their own collections of re¬ 
search materials specific to their area. 

At a Family History Center, patrons find 
many of the same research tools that are available 
at the central Family History Library, including 
microfiche editions of the Family History Library 
Catalog, the international genealogical 
index™ (igi), the family registry™, and a se¬ 
ries of instructional handouts that describe how to 
do research in the United States and many other 
countries. Many centers also provide access to 
familysearch™, a computer system that orga¬ 
nizes data and simplifies the task of family history 
research. 


Addresses of worldwide Family History Cen¬ 
ters are available from the Family History Library. 

v. ben bloxiiam 


FAMILY HISTORY, GENEALOGY 

The terms “family history” and “genealogy” are 
synonymous for Latter-day Saints. Dallin II. Oaks, 
a member of the Quorum of Twelve Apostles, said, 
“The process by which we identify our place in our 
eternal family is called genealogy. Genealogy is 
family history” (Regional Representatives Semi¬ 
nar, April 3, 1987). To emphasize the family nature 
of genealogy, the First Presidency in 1987 changed 
the name of the Genealogical Department to the 
Family History Department and the name of the 
Genealogical Library to the family history 
LIBRARY. 

LDS interest in family history is based on the 
fundamental doctrines of salvation, agency, 
and exaltation. It is the plan of God that all per¬ 
sons shall have the opportunity to hear the gospel 
of Jesus Christ and receive the saving ordinances, 
regardless of when they lived on earth. If they do 
not hear the gospel preached through the Lord’s 
authorized servants in this life, they will hear it in 
the spirit world after death. Latter-day Saints 
identify their ancestors and arrange for baptism 
and other ordinances to be performed by proxy— 
that is, with a living person standing in for the de¬ 
ceased person—in a temple. This is not an optional 
function of LDS belief; it is, rather, a command¬ 
ment of God. As Elder Oaks further explained, 
“We are not hobbyists in genealogy work. We do 
family history work in order to provide the ordi¬ 
nances of salvation for the living and the dead” 
(1989, p. 6; see also salvation of the dead). 

Members of the Church were instructed in 
the sacred role of family history work in 1894, 
when President Wilford woodruff declared, 
“We want the Latter day Saints from this time to 
trace their genealogies as far as they can, and to be 
sealed to their fathers and mothers. Have children 
sealed to their parents, and run this chain through 
as far as you can get it. . . . This is the will of the 
Lord to this people” (p. 543; see also sealing). 
The purpose of family history. President Woodruff 
explained, is to obtain names and statistical data so 
that temple ordinances can be performed in 
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v. ben bloxiiam 


FAMILY HISTORY, GENEALOGY 

The terms “family history” and “genealogy” are 
synonymous for Latter-day Saints. Dallin II. Oaks, 
a member of the Quorum of Twelve Apostles, said, 
“The process by which we identify our place in our 
eternal family is called genealogy. Genealogy is 
family history” (Regional Representatives Semi¬ 
nar, April 3, 1987). To emphasize the family nature 
of genealogy, the First Presidency in 1987 changed 
the name of the Genealogical Department to the 
Family History Department and the name of the 
Genealogical Library to the family history 
LIBRARY. 

LDS interest in family history is based on the 
fundamental doctrines of salvation, agency, 
and exaltation. It is the plan of God that all per¬ 
sons shall have the opportunity to hear the gospel 
of Jesus Christ and receive the saving ordinances, 
regardless of when they lived on earth. If they do 
not hear the gospel preached through the Lord’s 
authorized servants in this life, they will hear it in 
the spirit world after death. Latter-day Saints 
identify their ancestors and arrange for baptism 
and other ordinances to be performed by proxy— 
that is, with a living person standing in for the de¬ 
ceased person—in a temple. This is not an optional 
function of LDS belief; it is, rather, a command¬ 
ment of God. As Elder Oaks further explained, 
“We are not hobbyists in genealogy work. We do 
family history work in order to provide the ordi¬ 
nances of salvation for the living and the dead” 
(1989, p. 6; see also salvation of the dead). 

Members of the Church were instructed in 
the sacred role of family history work in 1894, 
when President Wilford woodruff declared, 
“We want the Latter day Saints from this time to 
trace their genealogies as far as they can, and to be 
sealed to their fathers and mothers. Have children 
sealed to their parents, and run this chain through 
as far as you can get it. . . . This is the will of the 
Lord to this people” (p. 543; see also sealing). 
The purpose of family history. President Woodruff 
explained, is to obtain names and statistical data so 
that temple ordinances can be performed in 
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behalf of deceased ancestors who did not have the 
opportunity to hear the restored gospel during 
mortal life. He taught on another occasion that “we 
have got to enter into those temples and redeem 
our dead—not only the dead of our own family, 
but the dead of the whole spirit world” (JD 
21:192). 

Fundamental to the doctrine of the salvation 
of the dead is the exercise of agency. When per¬ 
sons die, their spirits continue living in the post¬ 
mortal spirit world and are capable of making 
choices. Latter-day Saints perform BAPTISMS FOR 
THE dead so that those who live as spirits may 
choose whether or not to accept baptism in the 
true Church of Jesus Christ in the spirit world. If 
they do not accept the baptism, it is of no effect. 
The same is true of the other saving ordinances 
that members perform in the temples in behalf of 
the dead. 

Love is the central motivation for family his¬ 
tory work. Identifying ancestors and performing 
saving ordinances for them are an expression of 
love. It is the spirit and power of Elijah, who gave 
the keys of this power to Joseph Smith in the Kirt- 
land Temple in 1836, to “turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children, and the children to the fa¬ 
thers” (D&C 110:15; see also Mai. 4:5-6; JS—II 
1:39; D&C 2:2). The desire to discover one’s ances¬ 
tors and complete temple ordinances for them is 
sometimes referred to as the Spirit of Elijah (see 
ELIJAH, SPIRIT of). President Joseph Fielding 
SMITH associated family history and temple work 
with love for mankind, declaring that laboring on 
behalf of the dead is “a work that enlarges the soul 
of man, broadens his views regarding the welfare 
of his fellowman, and plants in his heart a love for 
all the children of our Heavenly Father. There is 
no work equal to that in the temple for the dead 
in teaching a man to love his neighbor as himself” 
(p. 3). 

In response to President Woodruff’s teaching 
regarding family history responsibilities. Latter- 
day Saints organized the genealogigal society 
of UTAH in Salt Lake City in 1894. Over the years, 
the society, through the Family History Library 
and its worldwide network of more than 1,500 fam¬ 
ily history centers, has become a major support of 
the Church’s efforts to provide instruction in fam¬ 
ily history through research information (first in 
book form and later in microfilm and then in 
compact disc) and through making available a 


skilled staff to assist researchers to identify their 
ancestors. 

Interest in family history is not limited to 
Latter-day Saints. There has been remarkable 
growth of interest in genealogy and family history 
dating from about 1836, when Elijah committed 
the keys to the Prophet Joseph Smith. In many 
countries, thousands of people have joined genea¬ 
logical and historical societies, and more than half 
of the patrons of the Family History Library and its 
associated Family History Centers are members of 
other faiths. The Church has joined in cooperative 
efforts with hundreds of genealogical and family 
history societies, archives, and libraries in identify¬ 
ing family history records and preserving the infor¬ 
mation found in them (see world CONFERENCES 
on records). 

Modern technology lias played a significant 
role in the advance of family history in the second 
half of the twentieth century. The Church has de¬ 
veloped an extensive worldwide microfilming pro¬ 
gram. Since 1938, it has done microfilming in more 
than a hundred countries, and has accumulated 
more than 1.3 billion exposures with approxi¬ 
mately 8 billion names. Microfilm records have 
provided the basis for dramatic expansion of family 
history research. They have enabled rapid growth 
of the collections of the Family History Library 
and has made possible both the distribution of 
family history information to the Church’s Family 
History Centers and the name extraction 
programs that have allowed the extensive auto¬ 
mation of family history information contained in 
the familysearch® computer system. 

As a result, doing family history research has 
never been easier than it now is. Through 
FamilySearch, patrons of the Family History Li¬ 
brary and Family History Centers have access to 
the 147 million names in the international 
genealogical index™ and the growing 9.67- 
million-name lineage-linked Ancestral File™. As 
name extraction programs convert information 
from paper records (such as the 1880 U.S. Federal 
Census and the 1881 British Census) and as people 
from around the world contribute information to 
the Ancestral File, the computer resources associ¬ 
ated with FamilySearch will make identifying one’s 
ancestors a much simpler task. 

The Church teaches that members’ family his¬ 
tory duties are threefold. First, they must develop 
a desire to help redeem the dead. As members 
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gain a testimony of the principle of salvation of the 
dead, they feel a personal responsibility to help. 
They also care about those in the spirit world who 
are waiting for temple ordinances to be performed. 

Second, they must determine what to do. 
Every Latter-day Saint can do something to fur¬ 
ther the family history work. Dallin H. Oaks coun¬ 
seled, “Our effort is not to compel everyone to do 
everything, but to encourage everyone to do some¬ 
thing” (1989, p. 6). Accordingly, Latter-day Saints 
are encouraged to participate in activities relating 
to the salvation of the dead. What and how much a 
member does depend on personal circumstances 
and abilities, what one’s family may have already 
accomplished, individual guidance from the Spirit, 
and direction from Church leaders. Activities in¬ 
clude identifying one’s ancestors and performing 
temple ordinances for them, participating in family 
organizations, serving in the Name Extraction Pro¬ 
gram, keeping a personal journal, preparing per¬ 
sonal and family histories, and accepting Church 
callings in temple and family history service. Iden¬ 
tifying ancestors of the first few generations usually 
does not require extensive library research or so¬ 
phisticated research tools. The beginning of family 
history research usually involves checking known 
family records (see journals), consulting family 
members either orally or by letter, and looking at 
readily available public records, such as birth cer¬ 
tificates. Identifying ancestors beyond the first few 
generations usually requires the resources of li¬ 
braries, computer tools available with systems like 
FamilySearch, and expert help. Family organiza¬ 
tions enable members to pool information and re¬ 
sources to further the family history work. The 
Name Extraction Program enables persons to con¬ 
vert information found on microfilm copies of 
paper records—parish registers, census rolls, and 
so forth—to a computer format to become part of 
FamilySearch files or to supply needed names to 
the temples. 

Third, members must continue to serve. The 
work of the Family History Department will not be 
complete until every name is recorded and every 
ordinance performed. 
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FAMILY HISTORY LIBRARY 

The Family History Library in Salt Lake City, sup¬ 
ports the LDS practice of family history research 
that identifies forebears and makes possible the 
temple work leading to salvation of the dead. 
It provides services and resources that enable 
Latter-day Saints and others to identify and learn 
more about their ancestors. It is also a develop¬ 
mental center where new resources and programs 
are perfected and made available to Church 
members worldwide through family history 
CENTERS. 

On November 13, 1894, the genealogical 
society of Utah was organized. One of its pur¬ 
poses was the “establishing and maintaining [of] a 
genealogical library for the use and benefit of its 
members and others” (Minutes of the Genealogical 
Society of Utah, Nov. 13, 1894). From its modest 
beginnings in an upstairs room of the Church His¬ 
torian’s Office with about 300 books, the collection 
has grown and its facilities have changed commen- 
surately, so that in 1990 the library occupied a 
modern five-story building which housed 200,000 
books, 300,000 microfiches, and more than 1.6 
million rolls of microfilm, making it the largest li¬ 
brary of its kind in the world. 

During its first fifty years, the library was 
open only to dues-paying members. In 1944 it was 
incorporated under the administration of the 
Church, and its resources were made available to 
the public. In 1989, the library had 813,000 visi¬ 
tors. Genealogists, historians, demographers, ge¬ 
neticists, and other researchers from many coun¬ 
tries travel to Salt Lake City to utilize the wealth of 
information available in the library. They are at¬ 
tracted by its collections, the expertise of the staff, 
and the nearly 700 classes offered annually in re¬ 
search sources and methodology. 

The biggest attraction is the microfilm collec¬ 
tion. Since 1938, the Genealogical Society of Utah 
and its successor organization, the LDS Church 
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Family History Department, have been preserv¬ 
ing copies of original documents on microfilm. In 
1990 the library sponsored approximately 200 mi¬ 
crofilming projects in various parts of the world. 
These efforts have added microfilmed copies of 
more than 5 million manuscripts to the library’s 
collections. The microfilms show the original rec¬ 
ords of births, marriages, and deaths; military rec¬ 
ords; censuses; wills; notaries’ records; cemetery 
records; and other kinds of documents that de¬ 
scribe people and families from the past. Other 
resources include compiled genealogies, local his¬ 
tories, old maps, city directories, and name in¬ 
dexes. The largest collections are from countries in 
North America and Europe, with substantial col¬ 
lections from Latin America. The library has also 
acquired written and oral materials from Asia, Af¬ 
rica, Australia, and the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Computer terminals give patrons access to the 
familysearch 1 M system, which guides research¬ 
ers into the Family History Library Catalog, the 
INTERNATIONAL GENEALOGICAL INDEX™ (iGl), 

and ancestral file®. These computer files of 
family history information are stored on compact 
discs. The compact-disc edition of the catalog pro¬ 
vides access to books and microfilms that contain 
original records, reference sources, and family his¬ 
tories and genealogies. 

Library visitors can also learn how to use 
personal ancestral file®. This computer pro¬ 
gram enables families to manage family history rec¬ 
ords on their personal computers. In addition, 
users can easily exchange genealogical information 
with others who have compatible computer pro¬ 
grams or with Ancestral File. 

Another resource is the family registry™. 
This service helps both individuals and family or¬ 
ganizations to share with others information they 
may have about deceased individuals and to ask for 
information about an ancestor who is currently the 
subject of their research. Library visitors have ac¬ 
cess to microfiche records listing the ancestors and 
family organizations that have been registered. 
This file eases coordination of research with others 
who may share the same family lines. 

At the Family History Library professional 
genealogical reference consultants, library atten¬ 
dants, and hundreds of volunteers serve library 
visitors. They are trained to guide patrons to 
sources identifying their families and to help them 
interpret the information in these books and docu- 



The Church’s Family History Library (c.1988) houses 
the world’s largest collection of genealogical records. 
More than 2,000 people come here daily to research 
their family histories. The five-floor library opened in 
Salt Lake City in 1985. Photographer; Marty Mayo. 


ments. Staff members are multilingual and can 
read handwriting from many countries and time 
periods. 
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FAMILY HOME EVENING 

Family home evening is a weekly observance of 
Latter-day Saints for spiritual training and social 
activity, usually held on Monday evenings. In 
1915, the first presidency of the Church wrote: 
“We advise and urge the inauguration of a ‘Home 
Evening’ throughout the Church, at which time 
fathers and mothers may gather their boys and 
girls about them in the home and teach them the 
word of the Lord. . . . This ‘Home Evening’ should 
be devoted to prayer, singing hymns, songs, in¬ 
strumental music, scripture-reading, family topics 
and specific instruction on the principles of the 
Gospel, and on the ethical problems of life, as well 
as the duties and obligation of children to parents, 
the home, the Church, society, and the Nation” 
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An LDS family meets together for family home evening 
(Tokyo, 1986). Latter-day prophets encourage families to 
gather in their homes weekly to discuss and experience 
the gospel and build family unity. The Church provides 
a resource manual that families can use to prepare dis¬ 
cussions. Courtesy Floyd Holdman. 

(IE 18 [June 1915]:733). To assist parents in their 
STEWARDSHIP, the first home evening manual was 
prepared that same year and distributed to mem¬ 
bers of the Church. 

This emphasis on home gospel instruction 
echoes the call of prophets throughout the ages 
who have instructed parents to teach their children 
diligently of love and to bring them up in the nur¬ 
ture and admonition of the Lord (Deut. 6:5-7; 
Eph. 6:4). The Prophet Joseph smith received 
revelations that admonish parents to "bring up 
your children in light and truth” (D&C 93:40) and 
to teach them “to understand the doctrine of re¬ 
pentance, faith in Christ the Son of the living God, 
and of baptism and the gift of the Holy Ghost” 
(D&C 68:25) and “to pray, and to walk uprightly 
before the Lord (D&C 68:28). President Brigham 
young urged parents to take time to “call their 
families together. . . and teach them the principles 
of the gospel” (MEP 2:288). 

Between 1915 and the 1960s, a large propor¬ 
tion of Church membership shifted from a family- 
centered rural population to an urban one. With 
that change came renewed emphasis from the First 
Presidency on the importance of the family. In 
general conference, April 1964, President David 
O. mckay reminded parents that “No other suc¬ 
cess can compensate for failure in the home” (IE 67 
[June 1964] :445). In 1965, the weekly family home 
evening program was more fully implemented, 
and a lesson manual was given each family to aid 


parents in teaching their children. Families were 
encouraged to participate in a home night once 
each week, which could consist of scripture read¬ 
ing, singing, and activities suited to the ages of the 
children. In 1966, stakes were urged to set aside a 
regular night for family home evening and to avoid 
scheduling Church activities on that night. In 
1970, Monday evening was designated as family 
home evening, Churchwide, with no competing 
ecclesiastical functions to be held. Revised home 
evening manuals, with suggested weekly lessons 
and activities, were provided from 1965 to 1984. 

In 1985, a Family Home Evening Resource 
Book, designed to be used for a decade, was intro¬ 
duced. It provided broader resource material for 
gospel instruction and additional ideas for family 
activities, and was designed to be adapted for use 
by single adults, couples, single-parent families, 
and families with children of all ages. In 1987, a 
family home evening video supplement was made 
available. Nineteen video vignettes were included, 
treating important educational and moral topics. 

A typical family home evening might proceed 
as follows: A parent or older child, whose turn it is 
to plan the lesson, selects a lesson, such as “Heav¬ 
enly Father Provided Us a Savior,” from the Fam¬ 
ily Home Evening Resource Book. After an open¬ 
ing hymn and prayer, the lesson material, adapted 
to the needs and interest level of the family mem¬ 
bers, is presented. After the lesson the family dis¬ 
cusses family schedules, family business, and spe¬ 
cial concerns. A family activity follows that helps 
strengthen bonds of love among family members. 
This could be any activity that the family enjoys 
doing together, such as playing a game, helping 
the needy, gardening, or attending a cultural 
event. Following the activity, the family kneels 
together in family prayer and then often enjoys re¬ 
freshments. Single adults or others who live alone 
may join as a group to participate in family home 
evening activities, or they may observe appropri¬ 
ately modified weekly activities individually. 
Home evening activities allow for considerable 
variation in the desires and needs of each family or 
group. Always, however, the emphasis is spiritual 
enrichment. 

Family home evening is intended to be a reg¬ 
ular event that helps parents teach, protect, and 
prepare children for responsible living. Family 
councils, personal parent interviews, scripture 
reading, serving or playing together, family 
prayer, and meaningful family home evenings all 
help to build quality family relationships. Families 
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who do these things are promised that “love at 
home and obedience to parents will increase, and 
faith will develop in the hearts of the youth of Is¬ 
rael, and they will gain power to combat [the] evil 
influences and temptations” that beset them ( Fam¬ 
ily Home Evening Manual, 1965, p. v). 
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FAMILY ORGANIZATIONS 

Latter-day Saints think of families with respect to 
both this life and the next. They strive to organize 
family groups at the individual family level and in 
extended family relationships and organizations. 


Family organizations provide social and familial 
support, historical awareness, instruction, and 
genealogical information necessary to bind genera¬ 
tions together by temple ordinances (see family 
HISTORY; TEMPLE ORDINANCES). 

From the early days of the Church, LDS fami¬ 
lies have regularly established family organiza¬ 
tions, held reunions, and worked to make strong 
family identity. In 1978 the Church asked all fami¬ 
lies to organize themselves at three levels: imme¬ 
diate families, grandparent families, and ancestral 
families. 

The immediate family consists of husband and 
wife, and begins when they are married. Later, if a 
couple is blessed with children, the size and con¬ 
cerns of this unit grow. When the children marry 
and have children of their own, the grandparent 
organization is initiated. Beyond that, each family 
is ideally involved in an ancestral organization, 
which consists of all the descendants of an earlier 
common progenitors couple. 

The immediate family holds family home 
evenings and family councils, encourages and as¬ 
sists in missionary work, family preparedness, fam¬ 
ily history, temple work, and teaching the gospel, 
and provides cultural and social activities for its 
members. The grandparent organization is in¬ 
volved in similar activities, but is also concerned 



Platt and Wilma Ward (front row), with their children (second row), their children’s spouses 
(third row), grandchildren and great-grandchildren (1988). Family reunions draw the extended 
family together to support and sustain family traditions and values. Courtesy Craig Law. 
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who do these things are promised that “love at 
home and obedience to parents will increase, and 
faith will develop in the hearts of the youth of Is¬ 
rael, and they will gain power to combat [the] evil 
influences and temptations” that beset them ( Fam¬ 
ily Home Evening Manual, 1965, p. v). 
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with family reunions, which include the grandpar¬ 
ents’ children and grandchildren. The purpose of 
the ancestral organization is to coordinate genea¬ 
logical activity on common lines. Such organiza¬ 
tions frequently raise money for family history re¬ 
search, publish family histories, and generally 
direct the activities of the larger family. 

Many families use the ancestral organization 
as a repository of photographs, journals, family his¬ 
tories, and other materials that might be used by 
family members or general researchers as they 
prepare their own Histories. Some families occa¬ 
sionally have an ancestral family reunion, but more 
usually they have representatives who meet to co¬ 
ordinate family history and genealogical activities. 
Some may be organized as nonprofit corporations 
or trusts that may be recognized as charitable orga¬ 
nizations if their purposes are limited to religious 
activities. 

The benefits of a family organization can be 
significant. One benefit is that involvement with 
family organizations increases one’s sense of iden¬ 
tity and heritage. For example, in a recent survey 
of university students who were LDS, Catholic, 
Protestant, or of no particular religion, the number 
of ancestors’ names and origins known by the LDS 
students was significantly higher than for the other 
groups. 
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FAMILY PRAYER 

It is considered a duty and privilege by Latter-day 
Saint parents to lead their children in regular fam¬ 
ily prayer. The scriptural basis for this practice is 
seen in the Book of Mormon. As the Savior was 
teaching the Nephites, he said, “Pray in your fami¬ 
lies unto the Father, always in my name, that your 
wives and your children may be blessed” (3 Ne. 
18:21). President Ezra Taft BENSON has said, 
“Family prayer is . . . the means to acknowledge 
appreciation for blessings and to humbly recognize 



A Guatemalan family kneels in their home for family 
prayer (1989). latter-day prophets encourage families to 
draw closer to God and to each other through daily fam¬ 
ily prayer (see 3 Ne. 18:21). Courtesy Craig Dimond. 

dependence on Almighty God for strength, suste¬ 
nance, and support’’ (CR [April 1984] p. 7). 

Ideal circumstances find the LDS family 
kneeling in prayer twice daily, morning and eve¬ 
ning. As family members grow older and engage in 
an increasing variety of activities, finding a conve¬ 
nient time for all members to be present for group 
prayer is often difficult. Some never meet the chal¬ 
lenge, whereas others hold prayer and scripture 
study early in the morning when they are less 
likely to be interrupted. Another common time for 
group prayer is just before breakfast and dinner. 

Family prayer affords the opportunity for both 
children and parents to lead in prayer, one at one 
family prayer and another at the next. Most pray¬ 
ers thank the Lord for blessings received (see 
thanksgiving) and on behalf of the family peti¬ 
tion for desired blessings. Challenges facing family 
members and friends are often placed before Fa¬ 
ther in Heaven in united supplication. Specific 
concerns for the well-being of each family member 
can be enumerated. Sometimes the family fasts 
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and joins in family prayer on behalf of family mem¬ 
bers, friends, neighbors, or others who are ill or in 
special need of the Lord’s blessings. 

Family prayer allows individuals and families 
to focus attention and affection on God. It builds 
faith and loyalty within the family and epitomizes 
Christ-centered family worship. Family prayer 
affords the opportunity to offer praise to God and 
gratitude for daily blessings as well as for the Sav¬ 
ior’s mission, example, and love. Church members 
believe that the benefits of daily family prayer in¬ 
clude family unity, strength in the Lord, freeing 
the heart of evil inclinations, tender moments of 
divine communication, and an understanding of 
God’s relationship to his children. 

Many members who live alone participate in a 
family prayer experience by choosing to pray aloud 
for family members and others. They may also join 
family home evening groups or other friends and 
associates for regular group prayer. 
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FAMILY REGISTRY™ 

Family Registry is a service provided by the Fam¬ 
ily History Department of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints to help people who are 
doing research on the same family lines to cooper¬ 
ate with one another and share results, thus avoid¬ 
ing unnecessary duplication of effort and expense. 
This service provides a way for individuals and 
family organizations to ask for information about an 
ancestor who is currently the subject of their re¬ 
search or to share with others information they 
may have about deceased individuals. 

The Family Registry has an alphabetical list of 
the surnames being researched, together with the 
names and addresses of persons who have regis¬ 
tered. The index is updated periodically and pub¬ 
lished on microfiche. The January 1990 edition 


contained 287,000 names. Those who register are 
expected to respond to others who wish to coordi¬ 
nate research efforts. The Family Registry index 
can be personally searched by anyone at the 
family history library in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
or at more than 1,500 family history centers 
or other libraries that participate in offering this 
service. There is no charge for registration or for 
searching the index. 
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FAMILYSEARCH™ 

FamilySearch 1M is an automated computer system 
that simplifies the task of family history research. 
The FamilySearch system includes search-and- 
retrieval programs designed to work on personal 
computers and computer files of family history in¬ 
formation. FamilySearch was developed by the 
Family History Department of The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 

The information in each file is distributed on 
compact discs, each capable of storing the equiva¬ 
lent of about 320,000 pages of text. They are read 
by computers equipped with a compact-disc player 
and with the FamilySearch software. 

FamilySearch is available to the public at the 
family history library in Salt Lake City and 
over time will be distributed to family history 
centers affiliated with the library. 

FamilySearch’s primary purpose is to help 
members of the Church identify their ancestors 
and complete temple ordinances for them. The 
power of the program, together with the large files 
available to it, make FamilySearch a valuable re¬ 
search tool. 

When the system was introduced in 1990, it 
included the following files: 

1. The Family History Library Catalog, which 
has been available for many years in a microfiche 
edition in the Family History Library in Salt Lake 
City and in family history centers, describes the 
collection of the library and provides help in locat- 
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ing the book, microfilm, or other research tool a 
patron may need. The automated edition simplifies 
use of the catalog. 

2. The INTERNATIONAL GENEALOGICAL INDEX 
(igi), which has been available for many years in a 
microfiche edition. The automated edition gives 
information about deceased persons for whom 
temple ordinances have been performed. It also 
lists birth, christening, and marriage dates and 
temple ordinance information. 

3. Ancestral File 1 M is a family-linked file contain¬ 
ing genealogies contributed by members of the 
Church since 1979. Many other genealogies have 
also been included, and additional contributions of 
family history information are welcomed. 

Other files will be added to FamilySearch as they 
become available. 
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FAR WEST, MISSOURI 

Far West, Caldwell County, Missouri, was settled 
in 1836 as Latter-day Saints sought a home and 
refuge from persecution in Clay County. It became 
the county seat, with an estimated 3,000 to 5,000 
inhabitants. Far West is important to LDS history 
because that is where the following happened: (1) a 
temple site was dedicated and the cornerstones 
laid; (2) seven revelations now published in the 
Doctrine and Covenants (113, 114, 115, 117, 118, 
119, 120) were received; (3) Joseph F. smith, sixth 
president of the Church, was born (November 13, 
1838); (4) the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles offi¬ 
cially left from for a mission to Great Britain; (5) a 
stake of Zion was organized; (6) Joseph smith and 
his family lived (beginning March 14, 1838); (7) and 
for a short time the headquarters of the Church 
was located. 


Among the notable revelations in the Doc¬ 
trine and Covenants received at Far West and vi¬ 
cinity are: the proper name of the church was 
given (115:4); four new members of the Twelve 
Apostles were named and the Twelve as a quorum 
were called to serve an overseas mission (118:1-6); 
and the law of tithing was explained (119, 120). 

Joseph Smith and other Church leaders were 
arrested in Far West on October 31, 1838, by the 
state militia and taken to Independence, then to 
Richmond, and from there to Liberty, Missouri, 
where they were imprisoned. While the Prophet 
was in prison during the winter and spring of 1838- 
1839, the Latter-day Saints were driven from Far 
West and other Missouri sites under Governor 
Boggs’s extermination order and relocated in 
Illinois. 

The Church still has interest in Far West and 
has erected appropriate monuments at the temple 
site. 

[See also History of the Church: c. 1831-1844; 
Missions of the Twelve to British Isles; Mis¬ 
souri.] 
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FASTING 

The practice of periodic abstinence from food and 
drink for devotional purposes has been docu¬ 
mented since early times. The Bible and the Book 
of Mormon attest to fasting in its several forms, 
public or private, institutionalized or spontaneous. 
In a revelation to the Prophet Joseph Smith, the 
Lord commanded the Latter-day Saints to “con¬ 
tinue in prayer and fasting from this time forth” 

(D&C 88:76). 

Church members fast together generally on 
the first Sunday of each month, in preparation for 
FAST AND TESTIMONY meeting. They usually ab¬ 
stain from food and drink for two consecutive 
meals, attend Church services, and donate a fast 
offering for the care of the needy. Additionally, 
an individual, family, or congregation may fast for a 
specific cause such as one who is sick or otherwise 
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Joseph Smith and other Church leaders were 
arrested in Far West on October 31, 1838, by the 
state militia and taken to Independence, then to 
Richmond, and from there to Liberty, Missouri, 
where they were imprisoned. While the Prophet 
was in prison during the winter and spring of 1838- 
1839, the Latter-day Saints were driven from Far 
West and other Missouri sites under Governor 
Boggs’s extermination order and relocated in 
Illinois. 

The Church still has interest in Far West and 
has erected appropriate monuments at the temple 
site. 

[See also History of the Church: c. 1831-1844; 
Missions of the Twelve to British Isles; Mis¬ 
souri.] 
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FASTING 

The practice of periodic abstinence from food and 
drink for devotional purposes has been docu¬ 
mented since early times. The Bible and the Book 
of Mormon attest to fasting in its several forms, 
public or private, institutionalized or spontaneous. 
In a revelation to the Prophet Joseph Smith, the 
Lord commanded the Latter-day Saints to “con¬ 
tinue in prayer and fasting from this time forth” 

(D&C 88:76). 

Church members fast together generally on 
the first Sunday of each month, in preparation for 
FAST AND TESTIMONY meeting. They usually ab¬ 
stain from food and drink for two consecutive 
meals, attend Church services, and donate a fast 
offering for the care of the needy. Additionally, 
an individual, family, or congregation may fast for a 
specific cause such as one who is sick or otherwise 
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afflicted. An individual may desire the intimate 
communication with deity engendered by a pray¬ 
erful fast when preparing for a difficult task or sig¬ 
nificant change in the circumstances of life. A per¬ 
son may fast when seeking spiritual enlightenment 
or guidance in decision making, strength to over¬ 
come weakness or endure trial, comfort in sorrow, 
or help at other times of special need. 

General principles of the fast include prayer¬ 
ful preparation concerning the subject of the fast 
and frequent contemplation and meditation 
throughout to achieve oneness in purpose and 
spirit with the Lord; a quiet, humble, and cheerful 
conduct befitting one seeking blessing or spiritual 
enlightenment (Matt. 6:16-18; cf. 3Ne. 13:16-18); 
and a prayer of gratitude and thanksgiving when 
ending the fast. 

Rich blessings are promised to those who fast 
and help the needy (Isa. 58:8-9). Self-control, 
communion with the Lord, and spiritual strength 
and power accompany compliance with the law. 
The spirit of the fast is aptly represented in latter- 
day scripture: "Verily, this is fasting and prayer, or 
in other words, rejoicing and prayer” (D&C 59:14). 
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FAST OFFERINGS 

The first Sunday of each month is designated as a 
Fast Sunday, and Latter-day Saints are asked to 
fast for twenty-four hours and donate at least the 
value of the meals not eaten as fast offerings. Fast 
offerings are cash or in-kind donations given to the 
bishop to help the needy following a short period 
of fasting. 

The concept of fast offerings appears as early 
as the time of Isaiah, who encouraged people to 
fast and “deal thy bread to the hungry” and to 
“bring the poor that are cast out to thy house” 
when fasting (Isa. 58:7). Fasting was also practiced 
in the postapostolic Church, in which several early 
Christian fathers advised that “to help the poor 
with the food saved, fasting is a good work” (Kittel, 
Vol. 4, p. 934). By the mid-second century some 


churches held twice-weekly voluntary fasts, and 
leaders collected funds for the poor following 
weekly worship services (Swenson, pp. 373-78). 

The Prophet Joseph smith, instituted the 
practice of collecting fast offerings for the poor in 
kirtland, Ohio (JD 12:115), where Church mem¬ 
bers had begun gathering in the early 1830s. 
Later, on May 17, 1845, in Nauvoo, Illinois, the 
quorum OF the twelve apostles sent a general 
letter to the Church defining “the principles of 
fasts,” stating: 

Let this be an example to all saints, and there will 
never be any lack for bread: When the poor are 
starving, let those who have, fast one day and give 
what they otherwise would have eaten to the bish¬ 
ops for the poor, and everyone will abound for a 
long time; and this is one great and important prin¬ 
ciple of fasts approved of the Lord. And so long as 
the saints will all live to this principle with glad 
hearts and cheerful countenances they will always 
have an abundance [HC 7:413]. 

During the exodus from Nauvoo the pioneers 
seldom observed a common fast day but often were 
asked to give to the poor. It appears that the giving 
of regular fast day donations was reinstituted in the 
Salt Lake Valley during the drought of 1855-1856. 
Of that period George A. Smith wrote: 

In all these times of scarcity . . . measures were 
taken to supply those who were unable to furnish 
themselves. A fast day was proclaimed for the 
church on the first Thursday of each month, and the 
food saved in that way distributed among the poor; 
and thousands of persons, who had abundance of 
bread put their families on rations, in order to save 
the same for those who could not otherwise obtain it 
[CHC 4:109-110]. 

Since that time, the observation of a monthly 
fast of two meals on the first Sunday of each month 
and the donation of fast offerings have become reg¬ 
ular practices in the Church. In the pioneer econ¬ 
omy most donations—both tithing and fast offer¬ 
ings—were of food or livestock, and members took 
donations to the local tithing office or bishop’s 
storehouse. The goods were then distributed to 
the needy. Today, fast offerings usually consist of 
cash. Aaronic Priesthood deacons often serve as 
agents of the bishop in collecting fast donations. 

Wards and stakes are encouraged to be self- 
reliant in caring for their poor. Bishops are in¬ 
structed to seek out those in need and to provide 
them with life’s essentials. Surplus fast offering 
funds in stakes are forwarded to Church headquar- 
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ters, where they are redistributed to areas of great¬ 
est need. 

Special fasts are occasionally proclaimed by 
the first presidency when urgent needs arise. 
Such was the case on May 15, 1845, when “enough 
was contributed to supply the wants of the poor 
until harvest” (HC 7:411). In 1985, Church mem¬ 
bers observed two special fast days and donated 
$10,465,000 to hunger relief and community de¬ 
velopment projects in Africa, South America, and 
elsewhere (see humanitarian services). 

Historically, fast offerings have seldom been 
sufficient to provide for all the welfare needs of the 
Church, and shortages have been met from gen¬ 
eral Church funds. The counsel of Church Presi¬ 
dent Spencer W. kimbai.i, remains in effect: “I 
think that when we are affluent, as many of us are, 
that we ought to be very, very generous. . . . 1 
think we should . . . give, instead of the amount we 
saved by our two meals of fasting, perhaps much, 
much more—ten times more where we are in a 
position to do it” (CR [Apr. 1974], p. 184). 
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FAST AND TESTIMONY MEETING 

An LDS fast and testimony meeting is normally 
held on the first Sunday of each month, where 
faithful members of the Church are invited to bear 
a verbal witness of their feelings of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. The meeting usually follows a fast by 
the members, usually from at least two consecutive 
meals and from liquids also. The fast is officially 
broken by partaking of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. In modern scripture, fasting is de¬ 
scribed as “rejoicing and prayer” (D&C 59:14), 
which implies that it is more than just abstaining 
from food. That tone of devotion is also the feeling 
associated with contributing fast offerings, giving 
the equivalent cost of the meals, or more, to be 
used for the poor. The fast and testimony meeting 
becomes the locus of spiritual sensitivity and con¬ 
trition, of concentration on the things of God. 


A member of the bishopric or branch presi¬ 
dency conducts the fast and testimony meeting. 
Usually it begins with an opening hymn and an 
invocation or prayer, which may be followed by 
the naming and blessing of newborn children and 
the confirming of recently baptized members of 
the Church. 

After the sacrament has been administered, 
the person conducting the meeting expresses his 
testimony, then invites the members of the con¬ 
gregation of all ages to do likewise. Sometimes 
they stand in place to speak; at other times they 
come forward to the pulpit. Each one arises, as 
prompted by the Spirit, and addresses the congre¬ 
gation extemporaneously. In this setting feelings of 
profoundest concern are often expressed: apprecia¬ 
tion of good family relationships, thanksgiving for 
the blessings of the gospel, recognition of signifi¬ 
cant changes in lives, and the fruits of obedience. 
A faith-promoting experience may be shared or a 
witness given regarding a point of doctrine or at¬ 
testing divine inspiration. Such expressions are 
usually concluded by a prayer or petition in the 
name of the Lord. The experience is at once en¬ 
lightening, sobering, and moving. Tears are not 
uncommon amid acknowledgment of weaknesses 
and efforts to improve, along with gratitude for 
divine goodness. 

Rarely are such individual expressions longer 
than five or six minutes. Thus a number of children 
and adults generally participate in a meeting, 
which usually lasts a little more than an hour, but 
may be extended or shortened at the discretion of 
the presiding officer. In any given year a majority 
of the membership of the Church, young and old, 
will have participated in this earnest form of wit¬ 
ness on fast Sunday. 

One precedent for formal testimony bearing 
was set at the dedication of the kirtland temple. 
On that occasion several stood and, under the out¬ 
pouring of the Spirit, spoke of things they had seen 
and felt. In Kirtland it was customary to hold fast 
meetings on Thursday afternoons. Since 1896 
these meetings have usually been held on Sunday. 

MARY JOLLEY 


FATE 

Fate, as usually interpreted, is the antithesis of 
self-determination and responsibility. Latter-day 
Saints reject on scriptural grounds all appeals to 
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precausation whether as “fate,” “the stars,” “blind 
chance,” or even the predestination of man by 
God. Fate in these forms implies a precaused out¬ 
come of one’s life. Instead, man is seen as having 
innate autonomies and capacities—the gift of 
agency —that the divine will guarantees all men: 
“I the Lord God make you free, therefore ye are 
free indeed: and the law also maketh you free” 
(D&C 98:8; ef. 2 Ne. 2:25-27; Alma 12:31; Moses 
4:3). People are free to choose obedience or dis¬ 
obedience, good or evil, and most other aspects of 
their lives, and they are accountable for their 
choices. The belief that all is fated, stifles, discour¬ 
ages, and hinders the progress and growth possible 
for the children of God. Fate is considered a nega¬ 
tive term in the gospel. Even one’s own momen¬ 
tous decisions influence one’s so-called fate or des¬ 
tiny only as long as the decisions are maintained. 
The gospel of jesus Christ opens to all mankind 
the opportunity to rise above chance fate in this life 
and choose eternal life with God. 
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FATHERHOOD 

LDS fathers have primary responsibility for pro¬ 
viding spiritual and physical support for all other 
family members (D&C 68:25, 28; 75:28). Giving 
Christlike service as a husband and father is the 
most important work a man can perform during 
mortality. Far more than mere procreation, father¬ 
hood entails the lifelong care of children and loving 
support of their mother. Elder Theodore Tuttle 
wrote that for husbands to be effective fathers they 
should strive to learn and express those attributes 
they understand Heavenly Father to possess (pp. 
66 - 68 ). 

Latter-day Saints view parenthood as the 
highest and most sacred calling from God to his 
children on earth. Mothers and fathers are taught 
to labor together in faith and love to bring children 
into the world, to care for them, and to teach them 
the gospel of Jesus Christ so that they may receive 
eternal life, thus as parents following the example 
of their Father and Mother in Heaven (D&C 
93:40). Through sacred covenants with God and 
with each other, men and women establish in this 


life families that have the potential to endure for¬ 
ever. 

Fatherhood is best represented in men who 
unselfishly cherish and befriend their wives and 
promote their children’s happiness and righteous¬ 
ness. This includes nurturing and expressing love, 
establishing obedience of their children through 
firmness and warmth, and teaching the gospel in 
home and Church settings. Fathers are also en¬ 
couraged to lead by example (Benson, 1985). 

Boys and men are taught the characteristics 
that exemplify loving and responsible fathers. As 
part of the Primary organization curricula, songs 
and lessons teach children to admire their fathers 
and to associate manhood and fatherhood with the 
characteristics of Christ. As members of a 
priesthood quorum, young men are taught self- 
reliance, self-mastery, achievement, honor and 
respect for women, and chastity. Youth activities. 
Church sermons, and family programs also empha¬ 
size the importance of service to and sacrifice for 
others as part of fatherhood. Adult men are ex¬ 
posed to continuing emphasis on fatherhood. For¬ 
mal instruction in Melchizedek Priesthood 
quorums is often aimed at motivating and inspiring 
men to esteem women as fellow children of the 
Father of all human beings, to observe strict mari¬ 
tal fidelity, to give appropriate emphasis to the 
needs of children, and to learn skills that promote 
happy and successful lives for all family members. 

Men in leadership positions are admonished 
not to neglect their family duties. When necessary. 



LDS fathers lead, teach, play with, and counsel their 
children as part of their indispensable participation in 
family life. For Latter-day Saints, no calling or role sur¬ 
passes a father’s personal obligation to guide his children 
in righteousness. Courtesy Floyd Holdrnan (Tokyo, 
1986). 
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men may be released from demanding Church 
positions in order to give appropriate time to their 
families. Fathers are taught to spend time with 
their families; to bring the family together in fre¬ 
quent prayer, scripture study, and family meet¬ 
ings; and to teach Children to keep God’s com¬ 
mandments, to work, and to respect others 
(Mosiah 4:14-15; 3 Ne. 18:21). 

[See also Father’s Blessings; Lifestyle; Mar¬ 
riage; Men, Roles of; Motherhood.] 
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A. LYNN SCORESBY 


FATHERS’ BLESSINGS 

Fathers’ blessings are given by the power of the 
melchizedek priesthood following the pattern 
of the ancient patriarchs, such as adam, noah, 
abraham, Isaac, Jacob, lehi, mosiah, alma 2 , 
and MORMON. All gave blessings to their children. 
Adam’s final blessing upon several of his descen¬ 
dants is described in Doctrine and Covenants 
107:53-57. So significant was the ordinance on 
that occasion that “the Lord appeared unto them, 
and they rose up and blessed Adam” (TPJS, 
p. 38). 

For the earthly blessing to be honored in 
heaven, it is necessary that a father has been bap¬ 
tized, has received the holy ghost, and bears the 
Melchizedek Priesthood. Through these ordi¬ 
nances and COVENANTS, the father may claim the 
powers of heaven to guide his thoughts and ratify 
his words. To give such a blessing, the father 
places his hands upon the head of his child, and 
assures the child by word and spirit that the bless¬ 
ing, spoken by a loving parent, comes with divine 
approval and inspiration. 

The father may give blessings when requested 
by his wife or children or when he feels their need. 



A father, assisted by other men who hold the Mel¬ 
chizedek Priesthood, gives his infant child a name and a 
father’s blessing during a sacrament meeting (c. 1975; 
see D&C 20:70). Fathers may also bless their children at 
other times of need. Courtesy Doug Martin. 


He does not force a blessing on anyone, for that 
would conflict both with the law of acency and the 
spirit of love. There is no ideal frequency for such 
blessings, only as the needs of the person and the 
whisperings of the Spirit suggest. A father will find 
performing this sacred ordinance easier if his rela¬ 
tionships with his children are gentle and kind. If 
there is a conflict between father and child, it may 
be necessary to reconcile it before attempting the 
blessing. 

A father’s blessing is both an ordinance au¬ 
thorized by God and an action that draws hither 
and child together even as it reassures a mother, 
who sees her husband spiritually minister to their 
child. It is a symbolic and official godlike act of 
pure love. 
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The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
was organized in the log cabin of Peter Whitmer, 
Sr., approximately 4.7 miles northwest of the vil¬ 
lage of Fayette and 3 miles southwest of modern 
Waterloo, New York (see organization of the 
CHURCH [1830]). 

Joseph SMITH first came to Fayette in the 
spring of 1829, when David whitmer, who knew 
Oliver cowdery, invited him and the Prophet to 
come to his father’s house from harmony, 
Pennsylvania, to complete the translation of the 
Book of Mormon. They arrived in Fayette the first 
week of June and completed the translation by the 
end of June. They also preached occasionally in the 
area, baptizing many converts. Joseph Smith re¬ 
ceived five revelations in Fayette during that 
month (D&C 14—18). Soon after the translation 
was completed, Whitmer, Cowdery, and Martin 
Harris testified that they were shown the plates 
by a heavenly messenger near the Whitmer home 
(sec BOOK OF MORMON WITNESSES). 

In April 1830, the Prophet received a revela¬ 
tion instructing him to organize the Church on 
April 6, which was accomplished in the home of 
Peter Whitmer, Sr. (D&C 20-21). In the days and 
months that followed, many meetings were held in 
the general area of Fayette and more converts 
were baptized. The first general conference of the 
Church was held in Fayette on June 9, 1830. 

Because of renewed opposition in Harmony, 
Pennsylvania, where Joseph and his wife, Emma, 
had returned after the Church was organized, they 
moved again to the Whitmer home in Fayette, liv¬ 
ing there from August 1830 to January 1831. In 
those months, Joseph continued the work of his 
inspired translation of the Bible (see Joseph smith 
TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE [jST]), part of which 
was later published as the book of moses; he also 
received thirteen additional revelations (D&C 28- 
40). The second general conference was held in 
Fayette on September 26, 1830. 

In December 1830 and January 1831, revela¬ 
tions were received instructing the Latter-day 
Saints to move to Ohio to a more friendly environ¬ 
ment (D&C 37:1-3; 38:31-32), where LDS mis¬ 
sionaries had made many converts. Joseph and 
Emma Smith left Fayette in the latter part of Janu¬ 
ary 1831, and most of the remaining members left 
later that spring and summer. 

Today the Church has built a visitors 
center, a chapel, and a replica of the Whitmer log 
cabin on the old Whitmer farm. 



Reconstructed log home at the site of the Peter Whit- 
mer, Sr., home in Fayette, New York. Here the Book of 
Mormon translation was completed, the testimony of the 
Three Witnesses was signed (June, 1829), and the 
Church was organized on April 6, 1830. Twenty revela¬ 
tions in the Doctrine and Covenants were received here. 
Courtesy LaMar C. Berrett. 
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LAMAR E. GARRARD 


FEAR OF GOD 

In ancient scripture the phrase “fear of God” typ¬ 
ically signified faith, reverence, and trust. Fear of 
God, so defined and felt, tends to diminish other 
forms of fear that arise in the absence of genuine 
faith. Thus, modern REVELATION admonishes 
against fearing to do good (D&C 6:33), fearing ene¬ 
mies (D&C 122:9; 136:17), fearing Satan (Moses 
1:20), and fearing death (D&C 101:36). An under¬ 
girding principle permeates Latter-day Saint prac¬ 
tice: “If ye are prepared ye shall not fear” (D&C 
38:30). In the spiritual realm, unpreparedness can 
lead to what the scriptures call “a certain fearful 
looking for of judgment” (Heb. 10:27). 

Latter-day Saints are sometimes described, 
because of an assumed overemphasis on works, as 
living in “fear and trembling. ” The phrase is Paul’s 
(Phil. 2:12). Actually, Mormons aspire to follow 
Paul’s teaching and practice to be “anxiously en¬ 
gaged in a good cause,” but that anxiety is related 
to freedom and responsibility (see D&C 58:27). 
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They strive to find and fulfill their callings and 
fear to fall short of the divine purpose in their lives. 
They are constantly charged to magnify their call¬ 
ings and not to be weary in well-doing. Modern 
revelation promises that on condition of “persua¬ 
sion, by long-suffering, by gentleness and meek¬ 
ness, and by love unfeigned” (D&C 121:41), 
“[their] confidence [shall] wax strong in the pres¬ 
ence of God” (D&C 121:45). This parallels the 
promise of John: “Perfect love casteth out fear” 
(1 Jn. 4:18). 

JOHN R. CHRISTIANSEN 


FELLOWSHIPPING MEMBERS 

Latter-day Saints consider themselves brothers 
and sisters (see brotherhood and sisterhood) 
responsible to help one another. Their informal 



A New Zealand Church member is greeted with the tra¬ 
ditional “hongi” by John Shaw Welch, president of the 
LDS Maori Agricultural College (1917). Friendship, 
understanding, kindness, love, and service are fostered 
in Latter-day Saint communities through personal fel- 
Iowshipping and social activities. Courtesy Edith W. 
Morgan. 


acts of friendship and kindness foster congeniality 
within the Church and assist new members as they 
move into its social context. In addition, the 
Church has developed some practices specifically 
intended to help integrate new members. 

After baptism, the full-time and stake mission¬ 
aries present to new members a series of lessons 
entitled Discussions for New Members. Home 
teachers also teach them and help them become 
part of the local Church unit. The bishopric, 
priesthood quorum, and auxiliary leaders also help 
converts feel welcome. New members are encour¬ 
aged to attend Church meetings and participate in 
other scheduled ward activities. Converts are also 
invited to accept Church callings (such as teach¬ 
ing a class or serving in an administrative capacity). 
Women are welcomed into relief society activi¬ 
ties, and girls into young women; male adults and 
teenagers receive the priesthood and begin func¬ 
tioning in their priesthood responsibilities. Newly 
baptized members grow in love for the gospel as 
they serve others. After one year of membership, 
worthy adult members are encouraged to attend 
the temple, where they receive temple 
ordinances that bind families together as eternal 
units. 

[See also Conversion; Joining the Church; 

Membership.] 
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FEMINISM 

Feminism is the philosophical belief that advocates 
the equality of women and men and seeks to re¬ 
move inequities and to redress injustices against 
women. Far from a monolithic ideology, feminist 
theory embraces a variety of views on the nature of 
women and argues for a pluralistic vision of the 
world that regards as equally important the experi¬ 
ences of women of all races and classes. 

In the United States, “feminism” has been an 
umbrella term encompassing a coalition of those 
women and men who share a devotion to the cause 
of women’s rights but who often differ on specific 
goals and tactics. Personal, religious, and political 
values all influence which reforms and measures a 
specific feminist will support. 
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They strive to find and fulfill their callings and 
fear to fall short of the divine purpose in their lives. 
They are constantly charged to magnify their call¬ 
ings and not to be weary in well-doing. Modern 
revelation promises that on condition of “persua¬ 
sion, by long-suffering, by gentleness and meek¬ 
ness, and by love unfeigned” (D&C 121:41), 
“[their] confidence [shall] wax strong in the pres¬ 
ence of God” (D&C 121:45). This parallels the 
promise of John: “Perfect love casteth out fear” 
(1 Jn. 4:18). 

JOHN R. CHRISTIANSEN 


FELLOWSHIPPING MEMBERS 

Latter-day Saints consider themselves brothers 
and sisters (see brotherhood and sisterhood) 
responsible to help one another. Their informal 
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ditional “hongi” by John Shaw Welch, president of the 
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in Latter-day Saint communities through personal fel- 
Iowshipping and social activities. Courtesy Edith W. 
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The doctrine of The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints converges in some areas with the 
ideals of feminism and diverges in others. It insists 
on the absolute spiritual equality of women and 
men, proclaiming that “all are alike unto God,” 
both “black and white, bond and free, male and 
female” (2 Ne. 26:33; Gal. 3:28). Gifts of the 
spirit are given equally to men and women: “And 
now, he imparteth his word by angels unto men, 
yea, not only men but women also” (Alma 32:23). 
LDS principles argue unequivocally for the devel¬ 
opment of the full potential of each person, regard¬ 
less of gender. 

So central is the equality of all humankind to 
Christ’s message that during his earthly ministry 
Christ openly rejected cultural proscriptions that 
relegated women to an inferior spiritual and politi¬ 
cal status. He recognized women’s spirits and in¬ 
tellects; he taught them directly (Luke 10:38-42); 
he identified himself as the Messiah to a woman, 
the first such affirmation recorded in the New Tes¬ 
tament (John 4:26); he healed women (Matt. 15:22- 
28) and raised a woman from the dead (Luke 8:49- 
56). After his resurrection, he appeared first to a 
woman, whom he asked to tell his apostles of the 
glorious event (John 20:11-18), although according 
to Jewish law women were not considered compe¬ 
tent as legal witnesses. 

Such equality of women and men is based on 
the celestial model of heavenly parents, both Fa¬ 
ther and Mother, who share “all power” and have 
“all things . . . subject unto them” (D&C 132:20) 
and who invite their children to emulate their ex¬ 
ample of perfect love and unity and become as they 
are. Mormons are taught that righteous power, 
held by heavenly parents and shared with their 
children, is never coercive but is characterized “by 
persuasion, by long-suffering, by gentleness and 
meekness, and by love unfeigned” (D&C 121:41). 
While the implications of these expansive beliefs 
are always subject to individual implementation. 
Mormon women and men have found in these doc¬ 
trines sources of spiritual strength, including the 
desire to know more about mother in heaven. 

LDS doctrine is, however, at odds with sev¬ 
eral versions of feminism, including those that 
emphasize female sufficiency apart from men. Be¬ 
cause Church doctrine stresses the necessity of 
overcoming differences and forging a celestial 
unity between husband and wife in order to 
achieve exaltation (cf. 1 Cor. 11:11), the radical 
feminist critique of the family as an institution of 


repression for women and the call for its replace¬ 
ment find little support among Latter-day Saints. 
While individual families may be repressive and 
dysfunctional, most Latter-day Saints believe that 
the defect is not inherent in the structure. Indeed, 
the family is viewed as the source of both men’s 
and women’s greatest work and joy, not only on 
earth but also in eternity. 
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FINANCES OF THE CHURCH 

The financial strength of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints derives primarily from 
the commitment of its members to the scriptural 
principle of tithing and other forms of voluntary 
contributions and service. The collection and dis¬ 
bursement of all funds are carefully managed ac¬ 
cording to standard procedures worldwide and 
under the direct supervision of the FIRST 
presidency. The Church also maintains limited 
business investments and financial reserves as part 
of its larger strategy for supporting expanding ec¬ 
clesiastical programs. The handling of all funds is 
regularly audited in accordance with sound finan¬ 
cial practices. 

Latter-day Saints take seriously the com¬ 
mandment to pay tithing and the Lord’s promises 
as given in the Old Testament: 

Will a man rob God? Yet ye have robbed me. But ye 
say, Wherein have we robbed thee? In tithes and 
offerings. Ye are cursed with a curse: for ye have 
robbed me, even this whole nation. Bring ye all the 
tithes into the storehouse, that there may be meat 
in mine house, and prove me now herewith, saith 
the Lord of hosts, if I will not open you the windows 
of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there 
shall not be room enough to receive it [Mai. 3:8- 
10 ], 

This law of finance for God’s Church has been 
reiterated in latter-day scripture. In 1838 the Lord 
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emphasized this important law in a revelation to 
the Prophet Joseph SMITH and defined tithing as 
“one-tenth of all their interest [income] annually” 
(D&C 119:4). 

The years preceding the turn of the century 
were financially difficult for the young, struggling 
Church because of the 1890s depression and the 
escheat of Church funds during the long anti¬ 
polygamy campaign of the federal government. In 
May 1899 the aged Lorenzo SNOW, President of 
the Church, traveled from Salt Lake City to St. 
George, Utah, to comfort members whose lands 
had been plagued with severe drought. Streams 
and wells had dried np, and they faced starvation. 
During this visit President Snow was inspired to 
invoke the words of Malachi and promise the 
Saints in their dire and destitute circumstances 
that if they would pay an honest tithing, the “win¬ 
dows of heaven would be opened. The Saints re¬ 
sponded, the rains came, and the people were 
blessed (Cowan, pp. 15-18). 

From this event, the principle of tithing re¬ 
ceived renewed emphasis throughout the Church. 
Members responded with increased commitment 
and faith, and within a few years, the Church was 
financially sound, and has remained so since. 
Through the faith and sacrifices of its members, 
the Church has been able to sustain steady world¬ 
wide growth. Latter-day Saints regard the pay¬ 
ment of tithing as a privilege and often tell of spiri¬ 
tual and financial blessings that have come through 
obedience to this law. 

In addition to paying tithing, members may 
contribute to several specially designated funds 
(see FINANCIAL contributions). On the first Sun¬ 
day of each month, members fast for two meals and 
contribute, at a minimum, the cash equivalent of 
two meals to a fast offering fund, used exclu¬ 
sively to provide assistance to the poor and needy. 
Missionary support is primarily a family responsi¬ 
bility. Since January 1, 1991, the monthly cost to 
missionaries and their families has been standard¬ 
ized to the average monthly expense of missionar¬ 
ies worldwide. However, members are also en¬ 
couraged to contribute to assist those missionaries 
who have insufficient finances. 

Financial Administration. Sound cash man¬ 
agement procedures are used in the collection and 
disbursement of funds. Tithing is contributed at 
the local ward or branch and is remitted to des¬ 
ignated Church headquarters. Area or regional 


offices around the world collect and disburse funds 
as directed by the presiding officers at Church 
headquarters. 

Fast offering funds are collected in the wards, 
where they are first used to care for the needy in 
the ward. Surplus fast offerings not required for 
use in the local areas are sent to Church headquar¬ 
ters or area offices. Any deficits from the care of 
the poor in the local unit are supplemented from 
general surplus fast offerings. Thus, a local bishop 
has the means to take care of his ward’s welfare 
needs. 

On July 8, 1838, a revelation was received by 
the Prophet Joseph Smith making known the 
method for the disbursement of tithing received by 
the Church: “Verily, thus saith the Lord, the time 
is now come, that it [tithing] shall be disposed of 
by a council, composed of the First Presidency of 
my Church, and of the bishop and his council, and 
by my high council” (D&C 120:1). 

Subsequently, the Council on the Disposition 
of Tithes, consisting of the First Presidency of the 
Church, the quorum OF twelve apostles, and 
the presiding bishopric, was established. This 
council meets regularly and oversees the expendi¬ 
tures of all Church funds worldwide. It approves 
budgets and financial strategy and establishes fi¬ 
nancial policy. 

Two subcommittees of the Council on the Dis¬ 
position of Tithes are the Budget Committee and 
the Appropriations Committee. Both committees 
consist of the First Presidency, selected members 
of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, and mem¬ 
bers of the Presiding Bishopric. 

The Church Budget Office provides staff sup¬ 
port to the First Presidency and gives overall ad¬ 
ministrative direction to the preparation of the 
annual Church budget. At the beginning of each 
annual budgeting cycle, budget guidelines are 
given to Church administrative department heads, 
international offices, missions, temples, and other 
units. Within these guidelines, budgets are con¬ 
structed at the lowest levels of accountability and 
scrupulously reviewed through various levels of 
management and councils. The Budget Committee 
meets periodically to provide in-depth budget re¬ 
view and to formulate budget recommendations to 
the Council on the Disposition of Tithes. 

The Appropriations Committee meets each 
week. All expenditure requests throughout the 
world, except those few which have been dele¬ 
gated to a lower level of administration by the 
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Council on the Disposition of Tithes, are re¬ 
viewed, checked to make certain the request is 
within budget, and appropriated. Expenditures 
that have been delegated are reported to the 
committee. 

Financial Controls. Financial controls are 
administered through the use of financial policy, 
budgeting, organization structure, and regular, 
comprehensive audits. Key financial policy comes 
from the Council on the Disposition of Tithes. 
Additional financial policy and procedure direc¬ 
tives are issued by the Finance and Records De¬ 
partment, which, under the direction of the First 
Presidency and the Presiding Bishopric, is respon¬ 
sible for the administration of treasury accounting/ 
controllership, taxation, and risk-management 
functions. 

The Church has an Audit Committee com¬ 
posed of experienced businessmen who are not 
associated with the Church as employees or Gen¬ 
eral Authorities. This committee reports directly 
to the First Presidency of the Church and works 
closely with the Finance and Records Department 
and the Auditing Department to ensure strict ad¬ 
herence to ethical principles and rigid financial 
policies and procedures. The Auditing Depart¬ 
ment also reports directly to the First Presidency 
of the Church and thus maintains its independence 
from all other departments. Its staff of certified 
public accountants performs ongoing audits of fi¬ 
nance, operation, and computer systems for 
Church departments and other Church-controlled 
organizations. Responses to all audits are required 
and are monitored. 

Participation and Investments in Business. 
The First Presidency has established other boards 
and committees to oversee the management of the 
Church’s investments and reserves {see BUSINESS: 
church participation in). Each of these key 
committees is chaired either by a member of the 
First Presidency or by another appointed General 
Authority. 

The Investment Policy Committee is chaired 
by the First Presidency and includes the president 
of the Council of the Twelve, other members of the 
Twelve as appointed, and the Presiding Bishopric. 
Its purpose is to establish investment policy and 
strategy and to review key investment decisions. 

The Deseret Management Corporation 
(DMC) is a corporation with its own board of direc¬ 
tors. DMC functions as a holding company for 


most of the commercial businesses owned by the 
Church. These companies pay all taxes that are 
paid by commercial corporations. Some properties 
are also held for reasons other than investment. In 
addition to protecting the surroundings of sacred 
properties, such investments may be maintained 
to support the ecclesiastical efforts of the Church. 

The Church still holds a few properties that 
were originally established to support commerce 
in LDS communities {see economic history of 
the church). However, as a result of an evalua¬ 
tion of these holdings and their contributions to 
its mission, the Church has divested many such 
holdings. 
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FINANCIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 

Members of the Church may make financial contri¬ 
butions in several ways, including payment of 
TITHING, donation of FAST OFFERINGS, and contri¬ 
butions to missionary work. Each kind of contribu¬ 
tion is directed to a specific purpose and is based 
on admonitions in both ancient and modern scrip¬ 
tures (Mai. 3:8; D&C 119:4; cf. 2 Chr. 3:5-12; 
Rom. 15:26). 

The payment of tithing is expected of each 
member regardless of age, income level, or cir¬ 
cumstance. Faithful Latter-day Saints contribute 
one-tenth of their income annually to the Church. 
Members consider these tithing funds to be sacred 
monies, and leaders carefully administer their ex¬ 
penditures at each level of Church organization. 
Tithing is used to pay most of the operating ex¬ 
penses of the Church and also now funds the con¬ 
struction of buildings, including meetinghouses 
and temples. 

Fast offerings are a second kind of financial 
contribution expected of all Church members. 
Once each month Church members are to abstain 
from food for at least two meals and contribute the 
cash equivalent of the savings as a “fast offering” to 
assist the poor and needy. These contributions are 
dispersed on both a local and Churchwide basis; 
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tion is directed to a specific purpose and is based 
on admonitions in both ancient and modern scrip¬ 
tures (Mai. 3:8; D&C 119:4; cf. 2 Chr. 3:5-12; 
Rom. 15:26). 

The payment of tithing is expected of each 
member regardless of age, income level, or cir¬ 
cumstance. Faithful Latter-day Saints contribute 
one-tenth of their income annually to the Church. 
Members consider these tithing funds to be sacred 
monies, and leaders carefully administer their ex¬ 
penditures at each level of Church organization. 
Tithing is used to pay most of the operating ex¬ 
penses of the Church and also now funds the con¬ 
struction of buildings, including meetinghouses 
and temples. 

Fast offerings are a second kind of financial 
contribution expected of all Church members. 
Once each month Church members are to abstain 
from food for at least two meals and contribute the 
cash equivalent of the savings as a “fast offering” to 
assist the poor and needy. These contributions are 
dispersed on both a local and Churchwide basis; 
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they are shared as needed throughout the Church 
and are available to local bishops for the aid of 
needy persons in their wards. In extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, as in the case of the 1985 Ethiopian 
famine, the Church has called a special fast to raise 
relief funds for a specific disaster (see economic 
aid; humanitarian service). For many years, 
the value of the two meals foregone during the fast 
determined the amount of the monthly fast offer¬ 
ing contribution. Today Church leaders suggest 
that the amount of the voluntary offering be associ¬ 
ated less with the value of the two meals and more 
with ability to respond generously to need. 

A third kind of contribution made by Church 
members supports missionary work, a major activ¬ 
ity of the Church that is financed largely by indi¬ 
vidual families. Young men and women can be 
“called” on missions, usually at the ages of nine¬ 
teen and twenty-one, respectively, and are respon¬ 
sible for most of their own financial support, 
including food, rent, clothes, and local trans¬ 
portation. Major travel expenses and medical care 
are provided from Church funds. Parents and 
Church leaders urge young people to begin earn¬ 
ing and saving money for their missions at an early 
age. Contributions from parents, family members, 
and friends supplement the missionaries’ own 
funds to make up the total financial support re¬ 
quired. Beginning in 1991, support for missionar¬ 
ies called from North American stakes is donated 
directly to the Church at uniform rates, but redis¬ 
tributed by the Church to missionaries according 
to varying costs of living in different areas of mis¬ 
sionary service. Married couples may also be 
called to serve missions, and they, too, are respon¬ 
sible for their own financial support. 

Members confidentially submit tithing and 
other donations to their local bishops. Each ward 
bishop receives tithing and then remits it to central 
Church offices. Assisted by financial clerks, bish¬ 
ops provide contribution slips to donors and main¬ 
tain complete records. They also review contribu¬ 
tion summaries confidentially with each member 
once a year. Contribution records are forwarded to 
Church headquarters in accordance with uniform 
practices. Stake officers conduct regular audits of 
these records and practices. 

Bishops, assisted by other ward leaders, pre¬ 
pare and submit annual ward budgets to be ap¬ 
proved by stake presidents (see ward budget). 
Funding levels are determined by the member¬ 
ship and activity level of the ward. One outcome of 
this procedure is that local expenditures are deter¬ 


mined by local need and not by the resources of 
members in a particular ward. 

Until 1990, ward operating budgets were 
mostly dependent on contributions from local 
members made in addition to regular tithes, fast 
offerings, and missionary fund contributions. 
Youth and adult activities, instructional manuals 
and equipment, and building maintenance were 
funded locally. Since 1990, in North American 
stakes tithing paid by Church members is used to 
fund all local programs, activities, and mainte¬ 
nance of physical facilities. Members perform 
some maintenance functions as a voluntary service. 

The method of funding construction of 
Church buildings has also varied considerably over 
time. For many years, the building of meeting¬ 
houses was financed largely through contributions 
from the local members who would use the build¬ 
ing. These building fund contributions were made 
in addition to the tithes, fast offerings, and mis¬ 
sionary funds contributed by Church members. 
Building fund monies could be raised through re¬ 
quest (assessment of members), through a variety 
of fund-raising projects (dinners, socials, etc.), and 
sometimes through donations of labor and materi¬ 
als (see building program). Temples, which are 
buildings for special religious ceremonies, were 
financed for many years in much the same manner 
as local meetinghouses. Now meetinghouses and 
temples are constructed largely out of tithing 
funds. 

Because the Church has no professional 
clergy, it is administered at every level through 
LAY PARTICIPATION AND LEADERSHIP, and officials 
other than the General Authorities contribute 
their time and talents without remuneration. 
Thus, events such as weddings, funerals, and bap¬ 
tisms are conducted by the lay ministry in Church- 
owned buildings at no charge to the member for 
services or facilities. Because the General Authori¬ 
ties are obliged to leave their regular employment 
for full-time Church service, they receive a modest 
living allowance provided from income on Church 
investments. 

STEPHEN D. NADAULD 


FINE ARTS 

[Historically, the fine arts have been important to 
Latter-day Saints, who have encouraged participation 
in, and provided support for, art, dance, drama, litera- 
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ture, music, and public speaking. For articles about 
LDS fine arts, see Angel Moroni Statue; Architecture; 
Art; Artists, Visual; Christus Statue; Folk Art; Material 
Culture; Sculptors; and Symbols. On dance, see Dance. 
On drama, see Cumorah Pageant; Drama; Pageants; Pol¬ 
ynesian Cultural Center; and Salt Lake Theatre. On lit¬ 
erature, see the entry Literature with articles on Drama, 
Novels, Personal Essays, Poetry, and Short Stories. On 
music, see Hymns and Hymnody; Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir; Mormon Youth Symphony and Chorus; and 
Tabernacle Organ. On public speaking, see Public 
Speaking. ] 


FIRESIDES 

Firesides are informal gatherings of Church mem¬ 
bers and friends, often in homes or other congenial 
surroundings, as if around a fire. The premises are 
that the home is sacred ground and that all mem¬ 
bers are to “teach one another” and share experi¬ 
ences and training, that “all may be edified of all 
and that every man may have an equal privilege” 
(cf. D&C 88:122). Typically, firesides feature a sin¬ 
gle speaker reporting new developments, insights, 
or interesting experiences. 

Religious firesides exhibit ties to the ancient 
fascination of the warmth and protection of a fire. 
In LDS life, firesides may be traceable to the exo¬ 
dus across the plains. After an arduous day of 
travel, the pioneers in the evening would arrange 
their wagons in a circle, and gather around the 
campfire to pray, sing, share their spiritual experi¬ 
ences, and rejoice in the progress and blessings of 
the day. Eliza R. snow wrote a typical song of this 
exodus: 

The camp, the camp—its numbers swell— 

Shout! Shout! O camp of Israel! 

The king, the Lord of hosts is near. 

His armies guard our front and rear [Journal of Eliza 
R. Snow]. 

In this spirit, one journal records, “It verily 
seemed that the glory of God rested down on the 
wagons and overspread the prairie.” 

Holding firesides has become a common Sun¬ 
day evening practice for socializing, fellowship¬ 
ping, and learning. Wards, stakes, or regions 
commonly sponsor firesides. They are frequently a 
forum for returned missionaries presenting cul¬ 
tural insights from their mission experiences, often 
with the use of slides, tapes, photos, and so forth. 

Ry extension of the term, there are “mor- 
ningsides” lor high-school seminary students who 


attend religious classes before school, and “noon- 
sides” for some who want to add meaningful reli¬ 
gious moments to their lunch hour. Multistake 
firesides with large audiences are regularly held at 
rrigham young university. Some satellite 
broadcasts beamed throughout the world from the 
Salt Lake tabernacle and featuring presentations 
from the general Church leaders are also called 
firesides. 

In all firesides, essential elements prevail: 
prayer, music, the spoken word, and sometimes 
special activities or workshops. All in all, they en¬ 
courage lay participation, sharing, and free expres¬ 
sion, and lead to deeper comprehension of one’s 
heritage, both religious and cultural, and a “knowl¬ 
edge of history and of countries and of kingdoms” 
(D&C 93:53; 88:79). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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FIRSTBORN OF GOD 

See: Jesus Christ: Names and Titles of 


FIRST ESTATE 

First estate refers to the unspecified period of time 
otherwise known as PREMORTAL LIFE. The words 
“first estate” in Jude 1:6 are the King James trans¬ 
lation of the Greek arche. In other English ver¬ 
sions the word is translated as “principality,” “do¬ 
main,” “dominion,” “appointed spheres,” 
“responsibilities,” and “original rank.” In the con¬ 
text of Jude 1:6 each of these implies that certain 
intelligent beings existed in significant positions in 
the pre-earth life and fell from their favored status 
with God. 

Latter-day Saints believe that all mankind 
were begotten as individual spirit children of God, 
with individual agency, prior to being born into 
mortality. Using this agency, a third part of 
these spirits followed Lucifer and rebelled against 
God and the plan of salvation that God pro¬ 
posed to bring about the eventual exaltation of 
his children through the atoning sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ. Because of their rebellion, these spirits 
“kept not their first estate” (Jude 1:6) and were 
subsequently cast out of heaven, being denied the 
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opportunity of having a mortal body on this earth 
(D&C 29:36-38; Moses 4:1-4; Abr. 3:26-28; cf. 
Rev. 12:4, 7-9). All the remaining spirits proved 
themselves sufficiently faithful to be permitted the 
privilege of experiencing earth life with a 
physical body (Abr. 3:22-26). 

[See also Birth; Second Estate.] 

ALEXANDER L. BAUGH 


FIRST PRESIDENCY 

The First Presidency is the governing body of and 
highest ranking quorum in The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. Its authority, duties, 
and responsibilities extend over every person and 
all matters in the Church. This quorum usually 
consists of three persons—the president of the 
church and two counselors selected by the Presi¬ 
dent. Joseph smith, the first President, called 
more than two men to assist him. Other Presidents 
have occasionally also used this practice of addi¬ 
tional counselors as needed. Most recently, Spen¬ 
cer W. kimball was assisted at times by three 
counselors. 

The First Presidency was established in 
March 1832, two years after the founding of the 
Church. Jesse Gause and Sidney rigdon were 
called to be counselors to Joseph Smith. Gause 
served in this position only until that December, 
when he proved unfaithful and was excommuni¬ 
cated. The calling was subsequently given to Fred¬ 
erick G. Williams, who was ordained on March 18, 
1833 (D&C 81, 90). Further direction pertaining to 
the organization of the First Presidency was given 
in a revelation on priesthood in 1835. Three men 
were to be chosen and appointed, and ordained to 
that office by the quorum of the twelve 
apostles, “and upheld by the confidence, faith, 
and prayer of the church” (D&C 107:22). 

latter-day Saints believe that the New Testa¬ 
ment APOSTLES—PETER, JAMES, and JOHN— 
comprised a first presidency with Peter as the pre¬ 
siding officer, and with James and John as counsel¬ 
ors. As an ancient first presidency, they functioned 
in a manner similar to the First Presidency today. 
For instance, the Bible describes occasions when 
Jesus dealt with Peter alone (Matt. 18:19; Luke 
24:34), and others when the three apostles were 
involved (Matt. 17:1-3; 26:37-39; Mark 5:37-42). 
These passages suggest that the roles of these three 


men were different from the roles of the other 
apostles. As a first presidency, Peter, James, and 
John possessed the special authority to give Joseph 
Smith and Oliver cowdery the keys of ministry in 
the DISPENSATION OF THE FULNESS OF TIMES. It is 
these keys that control the exercise of the priest¬ 
hood by all others in the vital functions of the 
Church in modern times. 

Members of the First Presidency are not co¬ 
equal. The authority rests solely with the Presi¬ 
dent, the counselors having a subordinate role, 
with the first counselor having precedence over 
the second counselor. In the absence of the Presi¬ 
dent, the counselors preside in meetings with the 
Council or Quorum of the Twelve Apostles and 
other general authorities, and in the confer¬ 
ences of the Church. If the President is ill and un¬ 
able to carry out all his functions, the counselors 



President Wilford Woodruff (center), with second coun¬ 
selor Joseph F. Smith (right) and first counselor George 
Q. Cannon (left), at the time of the dedication of the Salt 
Lake Temple, April 6, 1893. John F. Bennett Collection. 
Photographer: Charles Ellis Johnson. Courtesy the Utah 
State Historical Society. 
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President Wilford Woodruff (center), with second coun¬ 
selor Joseph F. Smith (right) and first counselor George 
Q. Cannon (left), at the time of the dedication of the Salt 
Lake Temple, April 6, 1893. John F. Bennett Collection. 
Photographer: Charles Ellis Johnson. Courtesy the Utah 
State Historical Society. 
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may conduct the affairs of the Church under his 
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close consultation with the President of the Coun¬ 
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area conferences and solemn assemblies; budget¬ 
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Council of the Twelve, the presiding bishopric, 
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In the First Presidency, the decision making 
is to be unanimous. Close and careful consultation 
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The First Presidency in 1985: President Ezra Taft Ben¬ 
son (center), first counselor Gordon B. Hinckley (left), 
and second counselor Thomas S. Monson (right). The 
President of the Church has at least two counselors, who 
together with him form the First Presidency, which pre¬ 
sides over the Church. 


OF THE FIRST PRESIDENCY AND THE QUORUM OF 
THE TWELVE APOSTLES that any changes in admin¬ 
istration or policy for the Church are considered 
and approved. 

The First Presidency also meets weekly with 
the Presiding Bishopric. Meetings are held each 
month with all the General Authorities, where 
they are informed about any changes in programs 
or procedures. In addition, the First Presidency 
meets as needed with other councils, boards, and 
groups to which various responsibilities have been 
delegated. 

Upon the death of the President, the Quorum 
of the First Presidency is automatically dissolved 
and the ultimate authority of the Church passes 
immediately to the Twelve, with the presiding offi¬ 
cer being the President of the Quorum of the 
Twelve Apostles. The counselors, if they are apos¬ 
tles, return to their respective positions in that 
quorum according to seniority of appointment. 
The First Presidency is reconstituted at the calling 
of a new President, who in every instance has been 
the President of the Quorum of the Twelve Apos¬ 
tles, and then he selects his own counselors. Once 
this is accomplished, supreme authority returns to 
the First Presidency. 
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Article of Faith Number 4, by Michael Clane Graves 
(1982, acrylic on canvas). The first principles of the gos¬ 
pel, here represented geometrically, are faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, repentance, baptism by immersion 
for the remission of sins, and laying on of hands for the 
gift of the Holy Ghost. Courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, 
Brigham Young University. 
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FIRST PRINCIPLES OF THE 
GOSPEL 

The first principles and ordinances of the gospel 
are “first, Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; second, 
Repentance; third, Baptism by immersion for the 
remission of sins; fourth, Laying on of hands for the 
gift of the Holy Ghost” (A of F 4). The resurrected 
Savior taught that these principles constitute his 
“gospel”: “Repent, all ye ends of the earth, and 
come unto me and be baptized in my name, that ye 
may be sanctified by the reception of the Holy 
Ghost, that ye may stand spotless before me at the 
last day. Verily, verily, I say unto you, this is my 
gospel” (3 Ne. 27:20-21; cf. Acts 2:37-38). These 
four principles prepare one to enter the “strait and 
narrow path which leads to eternal life” (2 Ne. 
31:17-18). 

First, faith in Jesus Christ often begins with a 


desire to believe (Alma 32:26-28), which may be 
kindled by hearing or reading others’ true testimo¬ 
nies of Christ and his atonement. One nourishes 
faith by patient obedience to God’s command¬ 
ments. Faith then grows through a process that 
includes repentance, baptism for remission of 
sins, increased confidence in Christ, and eventu¬ 
ally a Christlike nature (Hafen, pp. 141-200). 

Repentance involves (1) realization of guilt; (2) 
godly sorrow and suffering; (3) confession for relief 
from the hurtful effects of sin; (4) restitution, as far 
as it is possible; (5) replacement of sin with obedi¬ 
ence to God’s requirements; and (6) acceptance of 
Christ’s atoning sacrifice. Through the Atonement, 
if one repents, Christ’s mercy satisfies the de¬ 
mands of justice. 

Baptism, the third principle and first essential 
ordinance, is the fruit of repentance and is re¬ 
quired of all who would be saved in the kingdom 
OF GOD (John 3:3-5; cf. 2 Ne. 9:23). Baptism has 
several purposes. It is a symbolic washing and 
cleansing of sins and is prerequisite to membership 
in the Church. When followed by the reception of 
the Holy Ghost, it is the doorway to personal 
sanctification (Moro. 6:1-4). The prescribed 
method of baptism is by immersion in water by a 
priest in the aaronic priesthood or by one who 
holds the MELCIIIZEDEK PRIESTHOOD. “The sym¬ 
bolism of the rite is preserved in no other form” 
(AF, p. 137). 

Being “born of the Spirit,” or receiving the 
GIFT OF THE HOLY GHOST, entitles one to the con¬ 
tinual help, guidance, and comfort of the Holy 
Ghost. “The special office of the Holy Ghost is to 
enlighten and ennoble the mind, to purify and 
sanctify the soul, to incite to good works, and to 
reveal the things of God” (AF, p. 167). When asked 
how the Church differed from the other religions 
of the day, Joseph Smith replied that “we differed 
in mode of baptism, and the gift of the Holy Ghost 
. . . [and] that all other considerations [of differ¬ 
ences from other churches] were contained in the 
gift of the Holy Ghost” (HC 4:42). The gift of the 
Holy Ghost is conferred by the laying-on of 
hands by a holder of the Melchizcdek Priesthood. 

Summarizing the process from faith and re¬ 
pentance to sanctification, the Book of Mormon 
prophet Mormon stated, “And the first fruits of 
repentance is baptism; and baptism cometh by 
faith unto the fulfilling the commandments; and 
the fulfilling the commandments bringeth remis¬ 
sion of sins; and the remission of sins bringeth 
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meekness, and lowliness of heart; and because of 
meekness and lowliness of heart cometh the visita¬ 
tion of the Holy Ghost, which Comforter filleth 
with hope and perfect love, which love endureth 
by diligence unto prayer, until the end shall come, 
when all the saints shall dwell with God” (Moro. 
8:25-26). 

These four principles and ordinances of the 
gospel are “first” because they both initiate and 
enable the process of development from a spiritual 
rebirth to a divine nature. 
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FIRST VISION 

The First Vision of the Prophet Joseph smith is 
the beginning point, the fountainhead, of the 
restoration of the gospel in this dispensation. 
This theophany occurred in a grove near Palmyra, 
New York, in the spring of 1820. 

Joseph’s narratives record that when he was in 
his twelfth year he began to sense the need for 
redemption and investigated several religious 
groups. A short time after his family moved to 
Manchester, New York, he witnessed unusual reli¬ 
gious excitement in the area, bringing divisions of 
allegiance in his community and family. As con¬ 
verts began filing off to one faith and another, he 
observed that their professed good feelings for 
each other were lost in “a strife of words and a 
contest about opinions” (JS—II 1:5—8). Confused 
and concerned, he asked himself, “If any one ot 
them be right which is it? And how shall I know 
it?” (Backman, pp. 156, 162, 168; Jessee, p. 198). 

Searching the scriptures, Joseph was influ¬ 
enced by an admonition to prayer in the epistle of 
james. “If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God” (James 1:5). “Never,” he later recalled, “did 
any passage of scripture come with more power to 
the heart of man than this did at this time to mine” 
(JS—H 1:12). He retired to a secluded grove near 
his father’s log-cabin farmhouse and knelt in prayer 
(Backman, p. 156). 


A struggle with a Satanic influence followed, 
but with divine help he survived it. As he contin¬ 
ued to call upon God, he records, “I saw a pillar of 
light exactly over my head, above the brightness of 
the sun, which descended gradually until it fell 
upon me.” Immediately he was delivered from 
oppressive darkness (JS—H 1:16). Within the 
light, he saw two personages “whose brightness 
and glory defy all description” and who “exactly 
resembled each other in features and likeness” 
(JS—H 1:17; wentworth LETTER, Backman, p. 
169). One of them spoke his name, pointed to the 
other, and said, ’’This is My Beloved Son. Hear 
Him!” (JS—H 1:17). In what followed, Joseph 
learned that through Christ, who had taken upon 
himself the SINS of mankind, he was forgiven of his 
sins. “Behold I am the Lord of glory. I was cruci¬ 
fied for the world that all those who believe on my 
name may have eternal life” (Backman, p. 157). He 
was also assured of the reality and imminence of 



First Vision, by Gary E. Smith (1979, oil on canvas, 
24" x 30"). Unable to determine for himself what church 
or sect was right, fourteen-year-old Joseph Smith deter¬ 
mined to ask God. Following his prayer, he recorded, “I 
saw two Personages, whose brightness and glory defy all 
description, standing above me in the air. One of them 
spake unto me, calling me by name and said, pointing to 
the other —This is My Beloved Son. Hear Him!" (JS-H 
1:17). Courtesy Blaine T. Hudson. 
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Christ’s second coming “to bring to pass that which 
[hath] been spoken by the mouth of the prophets 
and apostles” (Backman, pp. 157, 167, 169; Jessee, 
p. 6). When he recovered himself, Joseph asked 
which church he should join and was told to join 
none because they all taught “incorrect doctrines”; 
they had a form of godliness, but “denied the 
power thereof’ (cf. 2 Tim. 3:5). Further, he was 
told “that the fulness of the gospel should at some 
future time be made known unto me” (JS—H 
1:17-20; Backman, pp. 163, 169; Jessee, p. 213). 
As he left the grove, he recalled, “My soul was 
filled with love,” and for many days “I could re¬ 
joice with great joy and the Lord was with me” 
(Backman, p. 157). 

Joseph’s tranquillity was short-lived. At first, 
except from his family, he met only contempt from 
those who learned of his experience. He had not 
anticipated the bitter denunciations that this event 
would call forth. 

On several occasions between 1832 and 1842, 
the young Prophet wrote or dictated accounts of 
the vision, each in a different setting, the last two 
for publication. Each record omits or adds some 
details. In 1832, for example, Joseph Smith wrote 
that prior to his First Vision he searched the scrip¬ 
tures and concluded that no society taught New 
Testament Christianity (Backman, p. 156; Jessee, 
p. 5). In the 1838 account he notes that he often 
said to himself, “Who of all these parties are right; 
or, are they all wrong together?” Later in this same 
account he parenthetically adds “(for at this time it 
had never entered into my heart that all were 
wrong)’’ (JS—H 1:10, 18; Jessee, pp. 198, 200). 

Latter-day Saints regard this vision as authen¬ 
tic and revelatory of the nature of God. In the bib¬ 
lical and scriptural context, they see it as parallel to 
the visions of moses or the theophanies recorded 
in the Book of Mormon. Joseph himself compared 
his experiences in and after the vision to those of 
PAUL (JS—II 1:24; TPJS, p. 151). 

LDS teaching is, in the words of Stephen L 
Richards (a former counselor in the FIRST 
presidency), “steeped in the verity of the First 
Vision. ” It undergirds the doctrine of an anthropo¬ 
morphic God and theomorphic man, of the rela¬ 
tionships of the persons of the Godhead, and of 
continual revelation. Mormon prayers, hymns, 
forms of worship, and eschatology are all rooted in 
this understanding. It renews the witness of the 
Hebrew prophets that visions are not the least but 
the most reliable mortal access to the divine; that 


the majesty, glory, and power of God are “beyond 
description”; that the biblical record of face-to-face 
communion with God is more than a strained met¬ 
aphor. It confirms the New Testament testimony of 
the apostles that god the father and jesus 
Christ are separate persons who manifest them¬ 
selves as they are to the sons and daughters of God; 
and that the Son is in the similitude of the Father, 
and the Father in the similitude of the Son. 

[See also Visions of Joseph Smith, Jr.; Reli¬ 
gious Experience. ] 
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FOLK ART 

Through a combination of religious and western 
American metaphors and images, the whole saga of 
the Church has been artistically represented, from 
its origins in 1820 in a grove near Palmyra, New 
York, to the present. Songs and stories about the 
migration to Utah and the colonization of the Great 
Basin, anecdotal biographies of Church leaders, 
folklore incidents of faith, and the miraculous and 
sometimes comical struggles of the pioneer Saints 
form integral parts of LDS culture (see art in 
mormonism). Mormon folk art perpetuates a sense 
of inclusiveness and serves to bind Latter-day 
Saints together and help define who they are. 
Overwhelmingly, Mormon folk art has been the 
work of a faithful, pragmatic people. 

For Latter-day Saint artists, the migration 
west was “the worst of times and the best of 
times.” Driven from Nauvoo, they faced the pros¬ 
pect of building a new Zion, a home in the moun¬ 
tains. Their folk art is richly expressive of connec¬ 
tions to their past and of their unique experience 
on the frontier. When one pioneer woman, Bath- 
sheba SMITH, packed her trunk for the journey into 
western territory, she carefully selected what to 
take and what to leave behind. Deep in the corner 
of her single trunk she placed her paints, paper, 
and brushes wrapped in cloth. She added her lace¬ 
making tools and fibers to make the beautiful deli¬ 
cate lace for which she was famous. These tools of 
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FOLK ART 

Through a combination of religious and western 
American metaphors and images, the whole saga of 
the Church has been artistically represented, from 
its origins in 1820 in a grove near Palmyra, New 
York, to the present. Songs and stories about the 
migration to Utah and the colonization of the Great 
Basin, anecdotal biographies of Church leaders, 
folklore incidents of faith, and the miraculous and 
sometimes comical struggles of the pioneer Saints 
form integral parts of LDS culture (see art in 
mormonism). Mormon folk art perpetuates a sense 
of inclusiveness and serves to bind Latter-day 
Saints together and help define who they are. 
Overwhelmingly, Mormon folk art has been the 
work of a faithful, pragmatic people. 

For Latter-day Saint artists, the migration 
west was “the worst of times and the best of 
times.” Driven from Nauvoo, they faced the pros¬ 
pect of building a new Zion, a home in the moun¬ 
tains. Their folk art is richly expressive of connec¬ 
tions to their past and of their unique experience 
on the frontier. When one pioneer woman, Bath- 
sheba SMITH, packed her trunk for the journey into 
western territory, she carefully selected what to 
take and what to leave behind. Deep in the corner 
of her single trunk she placed her paints, paper, 
and brushes wrapped in cloth. She added her lace¬ 
making tools and fibers to make the beautiful deli¬ 
cate lace for which she was famous. These tools of 
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art she placed beneath the folds of a quilt made by 
her mother for her wedding day. 

In a concrete sense, Bathsheba Smith was 
blending the old and the new by preserving the 
past and welcoming the future. When she once 
again took up her paints, this time in Utah, she 
would paint the story of the journey. Pioneer artist 
C. C. A. Christensen would do likewise, chroni¬ 
cling a story that would figure prominently in the 
folk art of the Mormon people. William Clayton 
would immortalize the faith of the pioneers in the 
words of a hymn: “Come, come, ye Saints, no toil 
nor labor fear; but with joy wend your way.” 

Mormon folk art was practical—functional, 
yet often beautiful and decorative. The imagery of 
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Nauvoo Temple Sampler, by Ann Eckford (c. 1846, em¬ 
broidered cross stitch, 15" X 20"). The names of the 
members of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles as con¬ 
stituted in 1846 surround this cross stitch representation 
of the Nauvoo Temple. George Miller is also shown as 
president of the High Priests quorum (PHP), Bishop 
Newel K. Whitney as president of the Aaronic Priest¬ 
hood (PAP), and stake president John Smith as patriarch. 
Church Museum of History and Art. 


the LDS pioneer quilt reflected a western preoc¬ 
cupation with the natural environment. Pine trees, 
oaks, and mountain laurels had always been fa¬ 
vored quilt motifs, but new images, notably the 
sego lily and the beehive, told of the work of the 
Mormon pioneers in Deseret. 

The beehive appears in every genre of Mor¬ 
mon folk art—quilts, paintings, sculptures, archi¬ 
tecture, and gravestones. The stonework of nine¬ 
teenth-century Mormon culture is a rich statement 
of popular values, legends, and religion. A strong 
visual connection exists between pioneer grave¬ 
stone imagery and New England tombstone art. 
But the cemeteries of small towns throughout Utah 
speak also of the unique LDS belief system and 
pioneer heritage. In addition to traditional motifs, 
religious emblems associated with the outside of 
temples flourished in this lively local art form. 

One need not travel far into rural Utah to no¬ 
tice the distinctive folk architecture that existed 
among the Saints. The most common design was 
the “I” house, or old “Nauvoo style” house. It was 
a tall two-story house with a chimney at each gable 
end and usually a symmetrical arrangement of 
doors and windows at the front. Larger homes 
were constructed by connecting two or three I 
houses together to create a “T,” “L,” or “H” house. 
The most common indigenous building material 
was adobe, a local unfired brick produced by a mix¬ 
ture of mud and straw. 

Distinct Mormon folklore also reflected the 
Latter-day Saint belief system. Stories of visits 
from the three nephites often served as spiritual 
landmarks for the teller, and Elder J. Golden Kim¬ 
ball became a sort of folk hero through stories 
about his experiences and wit. Like quilts, Mor¬ 
mon folklore had a very specific function: usually it 
sought to enhance the faith and the sense of spirit 
of its audience. The story of the migration of the 
Mormon pioneers and the building of Zion became 
almost a kind of modern-day scripture. 

Early twentieth-century LDS women contin¬ 
ued the pioneer tradition of their mothers. Their 
RELIEF society “workdays” became the institu¬ 
tional means for preserving folk art traditions. The 
emphasis on homemaking reflected a respect for 
traditional art forms that were displayed in quilt¬ 
ing, fine sewing, and other household arts and 
crafts. Homemaking day became a monthly social 
event as Relief Society sisters met in a group for 
home crafts, homemaking lessons, and supper. 
The result was sometimes a somewhat modern-day 
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Pictorial Rug, with Temples and Church Leaders , by 
Reuben and Mary Ouzounian (c. 1955; wool, cotton, 
silk, goat hair; 270 cm X 360 cm). Armenian Latter-day 
Saints living in Aleppo (now Haleb), Syria, completed 
this rug during their long and uncertain wait for visas 
permitting them to join Church members in Utah. 
Among the motifs are the Rocky Mountains under 
American flags, covered wagons recalling earlier pio¬ 
neers, and representations of the temples and Church 
presidents to that date. Church Museum of History and 
Art. 


version of Mormon folk art, different from the 
more personal expression of nineteenth-century 
women. 

In the mid-twentieth century the Church 
often adopted an institutional method of preserv¬ 
ing past art forms. The Church-wide dance festi¬ 
vals held into the 1970s brought young people to¬ 
gether from across the world to share in an evening 
of the celebration of folk dance forms. Similarly, 
roadshows gave expression to local members’ tal¬ 
ents in miniplays that often depicted pioneer heri¬ 
tage values and customs (see drama). Musicals like 
My Turn on Earth and Saturday’s Warrior in 
much the same way as nineteenth-century folklore 
perpetuated folk traditions about premortal exis¬ 


tence and the significance of life on earth (see 
music). 

Twentieth-century Mormon folk art also re¬ 
flects a faithful people as the story of the founding 
events and of the pioneers continues to figure 
prominently in every type of folk art. In general, it 
features respect for traditional art forms and mass 
participation. Folk art forms now flourishing in 
many different cultures have been welcomed as 
personal expressions of the testimony and love of 
Church members around the world. 

[See also Folklore; Material Culture.] 
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FOLKLORE 

Mormon folklore comprises that part of the 
Church’s cultural heritage which Latter-day Saints 
pass on from person to person and from generation 
to generation, not through written documents or 
formal instruction but through the spoken word or 
customary example. That is, someone will listen to 
tales told at home or at a Church meeting about 
the sufferings of the Mormon pioneers and then 
will repeat these accounts to others; or a young girl 
will watch and then assist her grandmother make 
“temple quilts” (quilts on which the form of the 
Mormon temple in which a couple is married is 
stitched) for the marriages of each grandchild, and 
in the process will eventually learn to make her 
own quilts; or each evening children will he gath¬ 
ered by their parents into family prayer and then 
one day will continue the practice in their own 
families. 

The materials of Mormon folklore fall roughly 
into three broad categories. First are things people 
make with words (from songs and stories of grand¬ 
parents struggling to establish a New Zion in the 
harsh Great Basin Kingdom, to contemporary ac¬ 
counts of God’s providential hand guiding “the 
affairs of the saints” and directing the efforts of 
missionaries in an ever-expanding church, to hu¬ 
morous tales that caricature Mormon foibles and 
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ease the pressures of “being in the world but not of 
it”). Second are things people make with their 
hands (from traditional implements, such as the 
Mormon hay derrick, to homemade “quiet books” 
designed to keep small children constructively oc¬ 
cupied during church meetings, to home preserves 
and special holiday foods, to a decorative family 
Book of Remembrance [see material culture]). 
And third are things people make with their ac¬ 
tions (from “creative dating” practices of youth, to 
special family celebrations of birth and baptismal 
dates, to family genealogical meetings, to church 
and community celebrations of traditional holidays 
from Thanksgiving to Pioneer Day). 

This listing of examples focuses very con¬ 
sciously on the word “make,” because the catego¬ 
ries of Mormon folklore are dynamic rather than 
static. Each recounting of a miraculous healing, 
each quilting of a familiar log-cabin pattern, each 
performance of a family birthday game is in every 
instance a new act of creation that speaks from both 
the past and the present. They speak from the past 
because the forms are traditional and recurring, 
having been developed by the LDS community 
over decades. They speak from the present be¬ 
cause the forms are constantly reshaped to fit the 
needs of contemporary Latter-day Saints and to 
reflect contemporary values and concerns. 

Because of this constant regeneration and re¬ 
shaping of older forms, Mormon folklore lies not at 
the periphery but at the center of LDS culture. It 
is not, as is sometimes thought, simply a survival 
from the past kept alive primarily by older, less 
educated, and agrarian Church members; rather, 
it is a vital, functioning force in the lives of all 
Latter-day Saints. Further, as the Church contin¬ 
ues to grow and change, new forms of folklore that 
speak more directly to present needs will some¬ 
times replace the old. For just as Latter-day Saints 
in the pioneer era generated and transmitted folk¬ 
lore in response to the circumstances of their lives, 
so, too, contemporary Latter-day Saints will create 
and pass along folklore as they react to the strains 
and stresses, the joys and the sorrows of their lives. 
For example, converts to the Church living in the 
mission fields, away from church centers in the 
mountain West, may be little moved by tales of 
pioneer suffering and may know little of earlier 
stories of the providential saving of the pioneers’ 
crops from swarms of locusts or of the legends of 
the THREE NEPH1TES; but they will know and tell 
stories of dieir own miraculous conversions and of 


the ridicule and suffering they endure, with the 
help of God, as they struggle to survive as the only 
Latter-day Saints in sometimes unfriendly and 
often hostile communities. 

Properly to understand the Latter-day Saints, 
one must know their folklore—must see how it 
bolsters their faith, builds a sense of community, 
ties them to the past, and provides them an escape 
through humor from pressures that might other¬ 
wise be their undoing. Especially, one must un¬ 
derstand Mormon folklore in order to understand 
the Mormon ethos. This is so because people tell 
stories about those events that interest them most 
or participate in customary practices that are most 
important to them. Because these stories and prac¬ 
tices depend on the spoken word or on voluntary 
participation for their survival, those that fail to 
appeal broadly to a Mormon value center, a com¬ 
mon body of LDS attitudes and beliefs, will simply 
cease to exist. Those that persist, therefore, serve 
as an excellent barometer for prevailing Mormon 
cultural and religious values. 

In a number of Utah and western towns a 
Mormon temple, usually built on a hill or in the 
center of the valley, dominates the landscape, 
symbolizing for all who pass by the religious values 
that originally brought LDS settlers to the region. 
In towns and valleys surrounding the temples, in 
Sunday School classes, in family gatherings, among 
friends, the descendants and converts of these set¬ 
tlers relate stories that tell of the price paid for 
blessings now enjoyed, that give evidence of the 
providential hand of God in the lives of the faithful, 
that lift sagging spirits, bolster courage, promote 
obedience and give hope for the eventual and ulti¬ 
mate victory of Zion. The stories give a glimpse of 
this rich and ever-growing body of narratives, the 
lore of faith. 

The question remains whether narratives 
embodying these values are really “true”—and, 
concomitantly, if they are not true, what is their 
ultimate value? Although the stories frequently are 
based on actual events, their details clearly change 
as they are passed along by word of mouth. These 
changes, however, do not occur randomly; they 
are dictated by cultural determinants. As stories 
are transmitted from person to person, they are 
often changed, usually unconsciously, to express 
the new tellers’ beliefs and to meet their needs. 
Because folk narratives mirror and reinforce these 
beliefs, and because the beliefs are themselves his¬ 
torical facts, moving people to action more handily 
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than the realities on which they are based, they 
can yield valuable historical data. But it is more 
profitable to turn to them for other reasons, to 
view them not as history but as literature, and to 
discover in them not the ledger-book truths of ac¬ 
tual events but expression of the people’s heart and 
mind. To a greater or lesser degree, Mormon folk 
stories may or may not be factually accurate. But as 
keys to understanding the Latter-day Saints and 
their church, they are always true. 
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FOLLOWING THE BRETHREN 

Latter-day Saints believe that God gives reve¬ 
lations to living prophets and that their words, 
when so inspired, are to be received as his (D&C 
1:38). It has therefore become common in the 
Church to say that Christ and his prophets are as 
one because they represent him (cf. John 17:21— 
23). This means that prophets, as agents of Christ, 
announce his gospel, and are one with him in 
teaching, testimony, and purpose (see unity). 
Thus, the scriptural injunction to follow Jesus and 
the baptismal covenant to obey his command¬ 
ments also require following his prophets. 

Among Latter-day Saints the injunction to 
“follow the Brethren” derives from this require¬ 
ment of obedience to Jesus and to prophetic in¬ 
struction. In this context, “the Brethren” are the 
general authorities, particularly the first 
presidency and the quorum of the twelve 
apostles, who are formally sustained as prophets, 
seers, and revelators. The principle involved can 
be extended to include local priesthood leaders 
such as priesthood quorum presidencies, 
bishops and stake presidents, and the presi¬ 
dencies of the women’s auxiliary organizations— 
RELIEF SOCIETY, YOUNG WOMEN, and PRIMARY— 
within their respective jurisdictions. This exten¬ 


sion of the principle to all Church leaders at every 
level is based on the recognition that all officers in 
the Church are entitled to revelation in their 
callings and on the assumption that they are in 
harmony with the Brethren. Referring specifically 
to the prophet who is currently President of the 
Church, the Lord has instructed members to “give 
heed unto all his words and commandments which 
he shall give unto you as he receiveth them, walk¬ 
ing in all holiness before me; For his word ye shall 
receive, as if from mine own mouth, in all patience 
and faith” (D&C 21:4-5). 

Latter-day Saints claim a variety of blessings 
from following prophetic instruction. Not only 
does following the Brethren unite the Saints, ena¬ 
bling them to advance the purposes of the 
restoration more effectively, but it also allows 
them to receive the rewards of such obedience, 
which include the GIFTS OF THE spirit. 

Following the Brethren, however, does not 
imply blind obedience, for every member of the 
Church is entitled to an individual witness of the 
Holy Spirit that the leadership of the Church is 
inspired by Cod. For this reason, following the liv¬ 
ing prophet obliges members to live worthy to re¬ 
ceive personal inspiration and revelation. It gives 
contemporary meaning to moses’ desire that “all 
the Lord’s people” be prophets and thus recipients 
of inspiration (Num. 11:29), and to the Savior’s say¬ 
ing that all should “live by every word that pro- 
ceedeth forth from the mouth of God” (D&C 
84:44; Deut. 8:3; Matt. 4:4). 

Because Church members are entitled to di¬ 
vine confirmation of prophetic declarations, there 
is no teaching among Latter-day Saints of “pro¬ 
phetic infallibility.” As Joseph smith taught, “a 
prophet was a prophet only when . . . acting as 
such” ( TPJS , p. 278). Prophets have personal and 
private opinions, and they are “subject to like pas¬ 
sions,” as all people are (see James 5:17; Mosiah 
2:10-11). However, when acting under the influ¬ 
ence of the Holy Spirit in the prophetic role, 
“whatsoever they shall speak . . . shall be the will 
of the Lord” (D&C 68:3-4; see scripture). As the 
Savior told Joseph Smith, “He that receiveth my 
servants receiveth me; and he that receiveth me 
receiveth my Father” (D&C 84:36-37; see also 
Matt. 10:40; 3 Ne. 28:34). 
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FOREKNOWLEDGE OF GOD 

Modern scripture speaks unequivocally of the fore¬ 
knowledge of God: “All things are present before 
mine eyes” (D&C 38:2). It affirms that God has a 
fulness of truth, a “knowledge of things as they are, 
and as they were, and as they are to come” (D&C 
93:24, emphasis added). 

Divine foreknowledge includes the power to 
know even the thoughts and intents of the human 
heart: “There is none else save God that knowest 
thy thoughts and the intents of thy heart” (D&C 
6:16). Divine foreknowledge is at least, in part, 
knowledge of his own purposive plans for the cos¬ 
mos and for humankind, plans that "cannot be frus¬ 
trated, neither can they come to naught” (D&C 
3:1). “Known unto God are all his works from the 
beginning of the world” (Acts 15:18; Abr. 2:8). 
These include the conditions of the plan of salva¬ 
tion. For example, “God did elect or predestinate 
that all those who would be saved, should be saved 
in Christ Jesus, and through obedience to the Gos¬ 
pel” ( TPJS , p. 189). It is likewise foreknown that all 
humankind will die, be resurrected, and be 
brought to judgment. 

In scripture, the root terms for divine know¬ 
ing connote more than a subject-object, cognitive 
relationship; they imply a close, direct, participa¬ 
tive, affective awareness. Divine foreknowledge is 
the knowledge of a Heavenly Father, not knowl¬ 
edge of a metaphysical abstraction. Scriptures that 
speak of divine foreknowledge emphasize God’s 
understanding of an experience with his people 
and their destiny rather than the content and logic 
of that knowledge. Anyone seeking to understand 
divine foreknowledge must begin by recognizing 
that scripture does not directly address the ques¬ 
tion as it has been formulated in philosophy and 
theology, where the emphasis is on the content 
and logic of knowledge. The scriptures are explicit 
that God knows all and that we can trust him. They 
have not been explicit about what that means phil¬ 
osophically or theologically. Consequently, short 
of new revelation, any answer to the theological 
question of God s foreknowledge can be only spec¬ 
ulative. 


In an attempt to reconcile divine foreknowl¬ 
edge and human freedom, major Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian theologians and philosophers have offered 
three alternatives. In the first, both horns of the 
dilemma are affirmed: “Everything is foreseen, 
and freedom of choice is given.” This is the posi¬ 
tion of Rabbi Akiba and Maimonides (Aboth 3, 19; 
Yad, Teshuvah 5:5), as well as of Augustine and 
Anselm (City of God 5.9-10; The Harmony of the 
Foreknowledge, the Predestination, and the Grace 
of God ivith Free Choice 1.3). Maimonides argues 
that though it is logically impossible for human 
foreknowledge of one’s actions to be compatible 
with freedom, God’s foreknowledge, which is of a 
different and mysterious kind, is compatible with 
freedom. 

In the second, God’s foreknowledge is lim¬ 
ited. Since people are free, God knows the possi¬ 
bilities and probabilities of human choice, but not 
the inevitabilities. God is omniscient in knowing 
all that can be known; but not in knowing before¬ 
hand exactly how people will use their freedom, 
since that cannot be known because future, contin¬ 
gent events do not exist. This is the view of the 
Talmudist Gersonides (Levi Ben Gershon, 1288- 
1344; Milhamot Adonai, III, 6) and, with some 
modifications, of Charles Hartshorne and process 
philosophers. 

In the third, humans are not genuinely free. 
Freedom is an illusion that arises from human ig¬ 
norance of divine cause and necessity. All that in¬ 
dividuals do is actually determined and predeter¬ 
mined. God both pre-knows and pre-causes all that 
occurs. This is the view of Spinoza and Calvin. 

Historically, most Latter-day Saints have 
taken the first general position: everything is fore¬ 
seen and freedom remains. Some have taken the 
second, that God’s foreknowledge is not absolute. 
The third alternative, that human freedom is illu¬ 
sory, is incompatible with LDS belief in genuine 
free agency and responsibility. Praise and blame, 
accountability and judgment, are meaningless un¬ 
less humans are free. Any doctrine of foreknowl¬ 
edge that undercuts this principle violates the 
spirit and letter of LDS scripture. 

Consequently divine foreknowledge, however 
it is finally defined, is not predestination. What 
God foresees is not, for that reason, divinely 
caused, even though it is in some sense known 
(Talmage, p. 317). Divine foreknowledge is the 
background of foreordination. But, again, foreor¬ 
dination is not pre-causation. Rather, “foreordina¬ 
tion is a conditional bestowal of a role, a responsi- 
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bility, or a blessing which, likewise, foresees but 
does not fix the outcome” (Maxwell, p. 71). 
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JAMES E. FAULCONER 


FOREORDINATION 

Foreordination is the preinortal selection of indi¬ 
viduals to come forth in mortality at specified 
times, under certain conditions, and to fulfill pre¬ 
designated responsibilities. In LDS interpretation, 
“foreordained” does not mean predetermined (see 
predestination). It is the outcome of voluntary 
choice, not the violation or abrogation of it. The 
idea of preexistence and premortal preparation for 
earth life is hinted at in biblical sources, and evi¬ 
dence of it appears in some early Jewish-Christian 
sources. But it has been less prominent in later 
thought. 

Abraham was told that he was included 
among the valiant spirits and was therefore cho¬ 
sen or foreordained before his birth to be a leader 
in God’s kingdom on earth (Abr. 3:22-23). The 
Lord likewise informed Jeremiah, “Before I 
formed thee in the belly I knew thee; and ... I 
ordained thee a prophet unto the nations” (Jer. 
1:5). Alma 2 taught that priests belonging to a “holy 
order” were foreordained “according to the fore¬ 
knowledge of God, on account of their exceeding 
faith and good works” (Alma 13:1, 3). The Prophet 
Joseph smith concluded that “every man who has 
a calling to minister to the inhabitants of the world 
was ordained to that very purpose in the Grand 
Council of heaven before this world was” ( TPJS , p. 
365). And in addition to these foreordinations to 
priesthood callings, many spirits may have been 
foreordained to specific nations and generations, 
which Paul characterized as the “bounds of habita¬ 
tion” (Acts 17:26), as well as to families and to var¬ 
ied assignments, work, or missions on earth. 

While each of these selections is ultimately 
based on the omniscience and foreknowledge of 


God, several factors may influence one’s earthly 
circumstances. Foreordination comes as a blessing 
or reward for premortal righteousness and valiant 
commitment to Jesus Christ. Birth into the house 
of Israel and heirship to all the blessings of Abra¬ 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob are often seen as the birth¬ 
right of dedicated souls (see Eph. 1:4-5; Rom. 
9:4). These rights and blessings may still be ob¬ 
tained by any and all who elect to receive them, 
whether in this life or the next. People sooner or 
later will manifest, as Elder B. H. Roberts, of the 
Seventy, taught, “the strength of that intelligence 
and nobility to which their spirits had attained in 
the heavenly kingdom before they took bodies 
upon earth” (T. Madsen, Defender of the Faith 
[Salt Lake City, 1980], p. 2). The Doctrine and 
Covenants teaches that men and women may come 
to God through righteousness and diligence and 
thus become numbered with those who are “sons 
[and daughters] of Moses and of Aaron and the 
seed of Abraham, and the church and kingdom, 
and the elect of God” (D&C 84:34). 

Through faithfulness on earth, whatever one’s 
premortal foreordination or prior covenants, one 
may, as Paul taught, become “adopted” into the 
favored lineage: “They are not all Israel, which are 
of Israel” (Rom. 9:6). Many, that is, may be foreor¬ 
dained to high missions in mortality, but may, 
through sin, rebellion, or sloth, fail in their foreor¬ 
dinations and give up their blessings. Obedience 
to the covenants and ordinances of the gospel 
is a primary factor in determining ultimate election 
to the chosen lineage. 

Latter-day Saints further believe that the 
times, places, and circumstances of birth into mor¬ 
tality may be the outcome of former covenants and 
decisions as well as that which would be best, in 
divine wisdom, to provide both opportunities and 
challenges for the individual’s growth and develop¬ 
ment. Additionally, foreordination may also be 
based on God’s own purposes and plans to bless all 
of his children. The specifics of these factors re¬ 
main unclear. As a result, a person’s premortal 
character can never be judged by his or her pres¬ 
ent station in life. Some of the most bitter and ar¬ 
duous circumstances may be, in the perspective of 
eternity, the most blessed, and perhaps even the 
situations that men and women elected and agreed 
to enter. Foreordination does not preclude the 
exercise of agency. Foreordination is a conditional. 
preappointment to or bestowal of certain blessings 
and responsibilities. 
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Following Augustine and Calvin, some have 
interpreted the word “predestine” in Romans 
8:29-30 and Ephesians 1:4-5 as meaning divine pre¬ 
causation. In this view, God is the ultimate causal 
agent, whereas man is always and only an effect. 
Latter-day Saints reject this interpretation. They 
believe that neither the Greek nor related scrip¬ 
tural sources lead to this view. Paul’s usage of this 
term refers to being foreordained to divine sonship 
through Christ. Furthermore, since God knows 
“all things, for all things are present before [his] 
eyes” (D&C 38:1-2), he anticipates our choices. 
However, he does not make the choices for us. 
Knowing our potential, he foreordains those who 
will help to bring about his purposes. Latter-day 
Saints extend this concept to embrace foreordina¬ 
tion to any divinely appointed ministry or function. 
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FORGERIES OF HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS 

The possibility of forgery must be considered by all 
historians as they ponder their evidence and by 
archivists as they build their collections. Forged 
Dutch colonial documents have been found in 
New York, and forgeries of Lone Star Republic 
documents have been identified in Texas. 

One of the most famous forgeries in LDS his¬ 
tory is the alleged “Joseph Smith Revelation” ap¬ 
pointing James J. Strang his successor. It was cre¬ 
ated in the 1840s, probably by Strang, and is now 
located at the Beinecke Library at Yale University. 
The motives of Strang, who hoped to succeed Jo¬ 
seph Smith, were clear. Equally apparent were the 
reasons for the forgery of a pamphlet attributed to 
Joseph Smith’s early associate, Oliver cowdery. 
Defense in a Rehearsal of My Grounds for Sepa¬ 
rating Myself from the Latter Day Saints, suppos¬ 
edly written in Ohio in 1839, first appeared in an 
anti-Mormon publication in 1906 (Anderson, pp. 
20-21). Others have attempted forgeries for 


money, ego, or the desire to influence or alter his¬ 
tory. 

The Hofmann forgeries of the 1980s have 
raised questions about some historical documents 
related to early Latter-day Saint history. In their 
search for new sources for information about the 
Church’s formative period, historians were fasci¬ 
nated by the seemingly endless cache of historical 
documents supposedly located by Mark Hofmann. 
These documents purported to illuminate such 
topics as Joseph Smith’s reception and translation 
of the records known as the Book of Mormon and 
the selection of his successor in Church leadership. 
Many, if not most, “Hofmann documents” turned 
out to be skillful forgeries. Hofmann had built a 
paper fortune from document dealing and duplic¬ 
ity, but when he was unable to produce additional 
promised documents for clients, he murdered a 
Salt Lake City businessman and the wife of an ac¬ 
quaintance in 1985. The subsequent investigation 
led to his arrest, confession of murder and forgery, 
and life sentence in the Utah State Prison. 

The story of the Hofmann forgeries is the sub¬ 
ject of several books and numerous articles. The 
case has deeply embarrassed both historians and 
the dealers and collectors who handled his docu¬ 
ments. It has also prompted greater caution and 
healthy skepticism about the validity of purported 
historical documents of unknown background or 
provenance. 

Documents that have been maintained in the 
official custody of a church or government agency 
throughout their life cycle should be considered 
more reliable than “newly found” documents. 
Scholars and archivists should be especially wary of 
those documents whose provenance is unclear. In 
all cases new and startling evidence must be criti¬ 
cally evaluated against the standard of known and 
reliable documents. 
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FOX, RUTH MAY 

Ruth May Fox (1853-1958) devoted many years to 
the Young Ladies’ Mutual Improvement Associa¬ 
tion (YWMIA; in 1977 young women), serving as 
president from 1929 to 1937, following her tenure 
as first counselor to President Martha Horne Tin- 
gey from 1905 to 1929. Vibrant and spirited, Ruth 
May Fox was a woman of great strength and re¬ 
fined features. A poet and songwriter, she wrote 
the text to “Carry On,” a hymn traditionally associ¬ 
ated with the Mutual Improvement Association; it 
was introduced and featured at that association’s 
June conference in 1930. She was an advocate of 



Ruth May Fox (1853-1958), third general president of 
the Young Ladies’ Mutual Improvement Association, 
served from 1929 to 1937. From the Utah State Histori¬ 
cal Society collection. Courtesy Nelson Wadsworth. 


woman suffrage and education, evidenced in part 
by her sponsorship of the Traveling Library Pro¬ 
gram and her focus on self-education. 

Ruth May Fox was born November 16, 1853, 
in Westbury, Wiltshire, England, the daughter of 
Mary Ann Harding and James May. Five months 
later, her parents joined the LDS Church. After 
her mother’s death in 1855, her father was called to 
be a traveling elder for the Church, causing her to 
live with various LDS families and relatives until 
she was approximately eight years old, when her 
father took her to Yorkshire, where he was em¬ 
ployed. Around 1865 he emigrated to America, 
where Ruth joined him a few months later, and 
soon after, he remarried. The family lived in the 
Philadelphia area for two years, during which time 
she worked in factories to earn enough money to 
help finance their journey to Utah. 

In July 1867 the Mays started for Utah, first 
traveling to North Platte, Nebraska. After securing 
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and Ogden Woolen Mills, where her father was a 
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was active in the Utah Woman Suffrage Association 
and the Republican party and helped draft the suf¬ 
frage clause of the Utah Constitution. She served 
as president of the Utah Woman’s Press Club, 
treasurer of the Utah Woman Suffrage Association, 
chairman of the Salt Lake County Second Precinct 
Ladies’ Republican Club, and board member of the 
Deseret Agricultural and Manufacturing Society 
and of Traveler’s Aid Society. She died on April 12, 
1958, in Salt Lake City at the age of 104. 
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FREEDOM 

The gospel of Jesus Christ does not represent free¬ 
dom merely as a philosophic concept or abstract 
possibility, but establishes it at the foundations of 
the creation of the world and as the fundamental 
condition of God’s dealings with his children. As a 
general expression the word “freedom” refers to 
agency, liberty, independence, and autonomy. 
Freedom, or the genuine possibility of choosing, 
necessarily defines the most basic condition of 
human beings in the temporal world. 

Latter-day Saint scriptures teach that the pre¬ 
mortal life was an environment of choice in which 
God proposed to his spirit children a plan of 
salvation for their growth and advancement (see 
Job 38:6-7; 2 Ne. 2:17; D&C 29:36; Abr. 3:22-28). 
In earth life, with bodies of flesh and bone and vast 
new possibilities of action, God’s children would 
be free to make choices within the whole spectrum 
of good and evil. They would also experience the 
necessary consequences of those choices. “And we 
will take of these materials, and we will make an 
earth whereon these may dwell; And we will prove 
them herewith, to see if they will do all things 
whatsoever the Lord their God shall command 
them” (Abr. 3:24-25). 

God promised those who would do his will 
that they would be redeemed from their errors and 


sins and gain eternal life. Satan opposed the Fa¬ 
ther’s plan, aware that this more extensive free¬ 
dom involved the risk of spiritual death, where 
some would be separated from the Father by their 
sins, would not repent, and thus could not return 
to dwell in his kingdom. To avert such a separa¬ 
tion, Satan proposed an environment without free¬ 
dom and hence without sin. Consequently, all 
would return to the Father, but without moral 
improvement or advancement (see devil). The 
“honor” for their return would belong to Satan 
(Isa. 14:13; Moses 4:1). 

A majority of God’s spirit children joyfully 
elected freedom over bondage, knowledge over 
ignorance, advancement over stagnation, and even 
danger over security; so the temporal world was 
created, with freedom as its unconditional ground. 
The temporal world is an environment of choices 
and thus of moral action and accountability as 
people are summoned to do the will of God. Men 
and women may not evade or escape their free¬ 
dom, for reality always appears as a set of choices 
informed by some kind of understanding of good, 
the outcome of which defines in some measure the 
course of human events. The Book of Mormon says 
of this decision, 

Wherefore, men are free according to the flesh; and 
all things are given them which are expedient unto 
man. And they are free to choose liberty and eternal 
life, through the great Mediator of all men, or to 
choose captivity and death, according to the captiv¬ 
ity and power of the devil; for he seeketh that all 
men might be miserable like unto himself [2 Ne. 
2:27], 

Freedom and Human Choice. Latter-day 
Saints understand, however, that not all of God’s 
children will find themselves in situations of equal 
freedom. All people are born into a world created 
by the acts and beliefs of those who lived before 
them. These differences are preserved in the tradi¬ 
tions, institutions, and practices that have been 
handed down. While God gives everyone the 
light OF Christ that draws each to the good, the 
traditions and practices into which some are born 
may conceal the truth and lead such people into 
harmful and sinful acts. For these, God will have 
mercy (Alma 9:15-16). 

Still others are born into situations where the 
truth is widely known and the opportunity to do 
good is broadly available. Yet they do evil in the 
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face of the truth and thus create consequences that 
reduce their choices, distance themselves from the 
Spirit of God, and bring upon themselves unhappi¬ 
ness, destruction, and the darkness of Satan’s 
power (Gal. 5:13-25). Furthermore, they do not 
suffer alone from the consequences of their 
choices. The ill-used freedom of some can result in 
the undeserved suffering of others, and while this 
is unjust, the risk of unwarranted suffering is nec¬ 
essarily present in a world where evil exists. Nev¬ 
ertheless, this condition too serves God’s purpose, 
for some adversity humbles people before God 
(Alma 32:12-16). Through earthly trials men and 
women are tried and tested, but thereby progress 
and unfold the talents and gifts that God has given 
them (2 Ne. 2:11; Alma 62:41; D&C 122:1-9). 
When a whole people choose darkness over light, 
however, they create a legacy of confinement for 
following generations that sometimes has to be di¬ 
vinely corrected (e.g., Gen. 6:5-7; Lev. 18:24-30; 
Moses 8:22-30; Hel. 10:11-12). 

On the other hand, those who choose good are 
made more free by a larger presence of the holy 
ghost in their lives, and a greater power to know 
and do God’s will (John 7:16-18; 8:29-32; Alma 
19:33). Therefore, the good choices of some can 
bless the lives of others. As a consequence of the 
righteous works of a few (see Gal. 5—6), previously 
limited lives can expand to enjoy new and positive 
opportunities, while old injustices and grievances 
are brought to settlement. In the measure that the 
institutions and beliefs of a people embody truth 
and virtue and oppose corruption and depravity, 
an environment of greater freedom develops. A 
fulness is achieved when God establishes his king¬ 
dom on earth and reveals to humankind knowl¬ 
edge, power, gifts, and ordinances that open up 
the way to complete salvation and exaltation. The 
city of Enoch, as well as the righteous people living 
in America for 200 years after the visit of the resur¬ 
rected Savior (see 4 Ne. 1), established high-water 
marks in the history of human freedom. In this 
sense, then, God not only calls individuals to live 
righteous lives, but summons them as his people to 
make covenants with him and to justly exercise his 
power as a community of the faithful. Freedom, 
therefore, should not be seen as merely a possibil¬ 
ity of individuals, for it opens up to its fulness only 
within the kingdom of the righteous (see D&C 
138, esp. verse 18). 

Freedom and Government. The scriptures 
further teach that God instituted governments to 


bless humankind on the earth (see constitution 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA; POLITICS: 
political TEACHINGS). Good government must 
do more than preserve order; it must protect free¬ 
dom, ensure justice, and secure the general wel¬ 
fare. “And the law of the land which is constitu¬ 
tional, supporting that principle of freedom in 
maintaining rights and privileges, belongs to all 
mankind, and is justifiable before me” (D&C 98:5; 
see constitutional law). God proclaims, “I, the 
Lord God, make you free, therefore ye are free 
indeed; and the law also maketh you free” (D&C 
98:8). The law protects individuals and their liber¬ 
ties from the arbitrary and deleterious acts of oth¬ 
ers. The genuine rule of law requires that all be 
equally subject to rules that are prospective, 
widely known, and publicly arrived at through 
mechanisms of government that have been and 
continue to be consensually agreed upon. The law 
secures peace by proscribing choices injurious to 
others, ensures justice by holding all accountable 
to the law in accordance with fair procedures, and 
secures the general welfare through the passage of 
laws that regulate and coordinate social intercourse 
to the benefit of all. In exchange for these advan¬ 
tages, citizens must fulfill their obligations to sus¬ 
tain and support the government. In the end, the 
environment of freedom is enhanced and ex¬ 
panded through good government. 

Nevertheless, governments are often oppres¬ 
sive and act to restrict freedom and establish privi¬ 
leges for the few by arbitrarily setting up public 
rules and applying them unevenly without proper 
safeguards. The abuse of political power is most 
offensive and bondage nearly complete when free¬ 
dom of conscience and its expression in free speech 
are restricted and the right to worship God openly 
according to one’s own beliefs is abridged. In the 
end. Latter-day Saints believe that the claims of 
government should be limited to its own proper 
domain and not allowed to encroach upon the 
province of freedom to act according to moral con¬ 
science. To avoid such political evil. Latter-day 
Saints are encouraged not only to support constitu¬ 
tional government and the processes it establishes 
but also to work for laws that bring about freedom 
and encourage virtue. In this larger sense, the 
scriptures summon those who follow Jesus to go 
the extra mile, to give more than they receive, to 
do good without thought of what they might gain in 
return. Thus, as citizens. Latter-day Saints are ob¬ 
ligated to go beyond the pursuit of self-interest; 
they are committed to serve others, to bring about 
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the common good, and to secure the general wel¬ 
fare of the people. 
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FREEMASONRY IN NAUVOO 

The introduction of Freemasonry in nauvoo had 
both political and religious implications. When Illi¬ 
nois Grand Master Abraham Jonas visited Nauvoo 
on March 15, 1842, to install the Nauvoo Masonic 
Lodge, he inaugurated an era of difficulty with 
other Illinois Masons and introduced to Nauvoo 
ancient ritual bearing some similarity to the LDS 
temple ordinances (see freemasonry and the 
temple). 

Regidar Masonic procedure calls for an exist¬ 
ing lodge to sponsor each new proposed lodge. 
Early in the summer of 1841, several Latter-day 
Saints who were Masons, including Lucius N. 
Scovil, a key figure in Nauvoo Freemasonry, asked 
Bodley Lodge No. 1, in Quincy, Illinois, to request 
that the Illinois Grand Lodge appoint certain indi¬ 
viduals as officers of a Nauvoo lodge. Indicating 
that the persons named were unknown in Quincy 
as Masons, the lodge returned the letter with in¬ 
structions for further action. 

Less than a year later, Nauvoo had a lodge 
without the normal sponsorship. Grand Master 
Jonas apparently waived the rule and granted Nau¬ 
voo a “special dispensation” to organize. He also 
made Joseph smith and his counselor, Sidney 
RIGDON, “Masons at sight.” Some believe that 
Jonas was willing to follow this course because he 
envisioned the growing Mormon vote supporting 
his own political ambitions (see nauvoo politics). 
Although the action may have endeared him to 
some Latter-day Saints, it antagonized other Ma¬ 
sons. Joseph Smith had reason to expect that the 
Saints might benefit from the network of friend¬ 
ship and support normally associated with the fra¬ 
ternal organization, but instead, the Nauvoo 
Lodge only produced friction. 

Jonas published an account of the March 15 
installation of the Nauvoo Lodge in his newspaper, 
Columbia Advocate. “Never in my life did I wit¬ 
ness a better dressed or more orderly and well- 


behaved assemblage,” he wrote (HC 4:565-66). 
During the installation ceremonies, held in the 
grove near the temple site, Joseph Smith officiated 
as Grand Chaplain. That evening, with the Masons 
assembled in his office, the Prophet received the 
first degree of Freemasonry. Nauvoo Masons then 
commenced weekly early morning meetings. 

In August 1842, Bodley Lodge No. 1 pro¬ 
tested the granting of a dispensation to the Nauvoo 
Lodge, resulting in a temporary suspension of ac¬ 
tivities. An investigation found that approximately 
three hundred Latter-day Saints had become Ma¬ 
sons during the brief existence of the lodge, but 
found no irregularities warranting dissolution. The 
Grand Lodge not only authorized reinstatement of 
the Nauvoo Lodge but subsequently granted dis¬ 
pensations for other lodges nearby made up princi¬ 
pally of Latter-day Saints. Eventually nearly 1,500 
LDS men became associated with Illinois Freema¬ 
sonry, including many members of the Church’s 
governing priesthood bodies—this at a time when 
the total number of non-LDS Masons in Illinois 
lodges barely reached 150. 

As long-time rivals of Nauvoo for political and 
economic ascendancy, neighboring Masons feared 
and resisted Mormon domination of Freemasonry. 
Charging the Nauvoo Lodge with balloting for 
more than one applicant at a time, receiving appli¬ 
cants into the fraternity on the basis that they re¬ 
form in the future, and making Joseph Smith a 
Master Mason on sight, enemies forced an investi¬ 
gation in October 1843. The Grand Lodge sum¬ 
moned Nauvoo officials to Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Armed with pertinent books and papers, Lucius 
Scovil and Henry G. Sherwood answered the alle¬ 
gations. Though the examining committee re¬ 
ported that everything appeared to be in order, it 
expressed fear that there might be something 
wrong, and recommended a year’s suspension. At 
this point, Grand Master Jonas, in an impassioned 
speech, declared that the books of the Nauvoo 
Lodge were the best-kept he had seen and stated 
his conviction that but for the fact that the Nauvoo 
Lodge was composed of Mormons, it would stand 
as the highest lodge in the state. A committee was 
appointed to make a thorough investigation in 
Nauvoo. Though the committee reported no 
wrongdoing, the Nauvoo Lodge was again sus¬ 
pended. The injunction was later removed, but the 
Nauvoo Lodge continued to lack the support of its 
fellow Masons. 

In April 1844, the Nauvoo Lodge dedicated a 
new Masonic hall. By this time, the lodge had 
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been severed from the Grand Lodge and one Illi¬ 
nois Mason had been excelled from his lodge for 
attending the dedication. The Nauvoo Lodge con¬ 
tinued its activities in the newly built hall until 
April 10, 1845, when Brigham young advised 
Lucius Scovil to suspend the work of the Masons in 
Nauvoo. Only a few additional meetings were held 
prior to the Latter-day Saints’ departure for the 
Great Basin in 1846. 

Joseph Smith participated minimally in Free¬ 
masonry and, as far as is known, attended the Nau¬ 
voo Masonic Lodge on only three occasions. None¬ 
theless, LDS Masons commented on his mastery 
of its orders, tenets, and principles and of his un¬ 
derstanding of the allegorical symbolism of its in¬ 
structions. 

Most scholars who have looked carefully at the 
Nauvoo Masonic Lodge agree that it was more vic¬ 
tim than villain. All agree that widespread anti- 
Mormon feelings and the extensive hatred of 
Latter-day Saints by local rivals, and not irregulari¬ 
ties or misconduct, caused the controversy with 
regard to the Masonic Lodge in Nauvoo. 
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FREEMASONRY AND THE TEMPLE 

Students of both Mormonism and Freemasonry 
have pondered possible relationships between 
Masonic rites and the LDS temple ceremony. 
Although some argue that Joseph smith borrowed 
elements of Freemasonry in developing the tem¬ 
ple ceremony, the endowment is more congruous 
with LDS scriptures (especially the book of 
abraham and the book of moses) and ancient 
ritual than with Freemasonry. Latter-day Saints 
view the ordinances as a revealed restoration of 
ancient temple ceremony and only incidentally re¬ 
lated to Freemasonry. The two are not antithetical, 
however, nor do they threaten each other, and nei¬ 


ther institution discourages research regarding the 
ancient origins of their two ceremonies. 

Many sacred ceremonies existed in the an¬ 
cient world. Modified over centuries, these rituals 
existed in some form among ancient Egyptians, 
Coptic Christians, Israelites, and Masons, and in 
the Catholic and Protestant liturgies. Common 
elements include the wearing of special clothing, 
ritualistic speech, the dramatization of archetypal 
themes, instruction, and the use of symbolic ges¬ 
tures. One theme common to many—found in the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, the Egyptian pyramid 
texts, and Coptic prayer circles, for example— 
is man’s journey through life and his quest, follow¬ 
ing death, to successfully pass the sentinels guard¬ 
ing the entrance to eternal bliss with the gods. 
Though these ceremonies vary greatly, significant 
common points raise the possibility of a common 
remote source. 

The Egyptian pyramid texts, for example, fea¬ 
ture six main themes: (1) emphasis on a primordial 
written document behind the rites; (2) purification 
(including anointing, lustration, and clothing); (3) 
the Creation (resurrection and awakening texts); 
(4) the garden (including tree and ritual meal mo¬ 
tifs); (5) travel (protection, a ferryman, and Osirian 
texts); and (6) ascension (including victory, corona¬ 
tion, admission to heavenly company, and Horus 
texts). Like such ancient ceremonies, the LDS 
temple endowment presents aspects of these 
themes in figurative terms. It, too, presents, not a 
picture of immediate reality, but a model setting 
forth the pattern of human life on earth and the 
divine plan of which it is part. 

Masonic ceremonies are also allegorical, de¬ 
picting life’s states—youth, manhood, and old age— 
each with its associated burdens and challenges, 
followed by death and hoped-for immortality. 
There is no universal agreement concerning when 
Freemasonry began. Some historians trace the 
order’s origin to Solomon, Enoch, or even Adam. 
Others argue that while some Masonic symbolism 
may be ancient, as an institution it began in the 
Middle Ages or later. 

Though in this dispensation the LDS en¬ 
dowment dates from Kirtland and Nauvoo (see 
kirtland temple; nauvoo temple), Latter-day 
Saints believe that temple ordinances are as old as 
man and that the essentials of the gospel of jesus 
Christ, including its necessary ritual and teach¬ 
ings, were first revealed to Adam. These saving 
principles and ordinances were subsequently re- 
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been severed from the Grand Lodge and one Illi¬ 
nois Mason had been excelled from his lodge for 
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FREEMASONRY AND THE TEMPLE 
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vealed to seth; noah; melchizedek; abraham, 
and each prophet to whom the priesthood was 
given, including peter. Latter-day Saints believe 
that the ordinances performed in LDS temples 
today replicate rituals that were part of God’s 
teachings from the beginning. 

The Prophet Joseph Smith suggested that the 
endowment and Freemasonry in part emanated 
from the same ancient spring. Thus, some Nauvoo 
Masons thought of the endowment as a restoration 
of a ritual only imperfectly preserved in Freema¬ 
sonry and viewed Joseph Smith as a master of the 
underlying principles and allegorical symbolism 
(Heber C. Kimball to Parley P. Pratt, June 17, 
1842, Church Archives). The philosophy and major 
tenets of Freemasonry are not fundamentally in¬ 
compatible with the teaching, theology, and doc¬ 
trines of the Latter-day Saints. Both emphasize 
morality, sacrifice, consecration, and service, 
and both condemn selfishness, sin, and greed. 
Furthermore, the aim of Masonic ritual is to in¬ 
struct—to make truth available so that man can 
follow it. 

Resemblances between the two rituals are 
limited to a small proportion of actions and words; 
indeed, some find that the LDS endowment has 
more similarities with the Pyramid texts and the 
Coptic documents than with Freemasonry. Even 
where the two rituals share symbolism, the fabric 
of meanings is different. In addition to creation and 
life themes, one similarity is that both call for the 
participants to make covenants. Yet, the endow¬ 
ment alone ties covenants to eternal blessings and 
to Jesus Christ. The Masonic ceremony does not 
emphasize priesthood or the need to be commis¬ 
sioned by God to represent him. The active partic¬ 
ipation of God in the world and in men’s lives is a 
distinctly LDS temple motif. While Masons be¬ 
lieve in an undefined, impersonal God, everything 
in the LDS endowment emanates from, or is di¬ 
rected to, God who is a personage and man’s eter¬ 
nal Father. The endowment looks to the eternities 
and to eternal lives, but Freemasonry is earth- 
bound, pervaded by human legend and hope for 
something better. 

Freemasonry is a fraternal society, and in its 
ritual all promises, oaths, and agreements are 
made between members. In the temple endow¬ 
ment all covenants are between the individual and 
God. In Freemasonry, testing, grading, penaliz¬ 
ing, or sentencing accords with the rules of the 
fraternity or membership votes. In the endow¬ 


ment, God alone is the judge. Within Freema¬ 
sonry, rank and promotions are of great impor¬ 
tance, while in the LDS temple rites there are no 
distinctions; all participants stand equal before 
God. The clash between good and evil, including 
Satan’s role, is essential to, and vividly depicted 
in, the endowment, but is largely absent from 
Masonic rites. Temple ceremonies emphasize 
salvation for the dead through vicarious ordi¬ 
nance work, such as baptism for the dead; noth¬ 
ing in Masonic ritual allows for proxies acting on 
behalf of the dead. Women participate in all as¬ 
pects of LDS temple rites; though Freemasonry 
has women’s auxiliaries, Masonic ritual excludes 
them. The endowment’s inclusion of females un¬ 
derscores perhaps the most fundamental differ¬ 
ence between the two rites; LDS temple rites 
unite husbands and wives, and their children, in 
eternal families (see eternal lives; marriage). 
Latter-day Saint sealings would be completely 
out of place in the context of Masonic ceremonies. 

Thus, Latter-day Saints see their temple ordi¬ 
nances as fundamentally different from Masonic 
and other rituals and think of similarities as rem¬ 
nants from an ancient original. 
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FRIEND, THE 

Published monthly since January 1971 for children 
to age twelve, the Friend replaced the children’s 
friend, which was published from 1902 through 
1970. The goal of the Friend is to reach the chil¬ 
dren of the Church directly, even those not in¬ 
volved with the primary, by presenting the gospel 
“while reinforcing the values of the stable homes” 
(Anderson, p. 13). It attempts to fulfill this goal by 
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friend, which was published from 1902 through 
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printing contemporary, historical, scriptural, and 
imaginative stories, often with pictures; recipes 
and crafts; games and pencil activities such as hid¬ 
den pictures, scriptural matching, and connect- 
the-dots drawings; a calendar for the month; stor¬ 
ies of Church leaders and other inspiring people; 
suggestions for reading; specials for the holidays; 
“Friend to Friend” discussions with Church lead¬ 
ers; and “Messages from the First Presidency” or 
from other general authorities. 

Keenly aware of the challenges facing children 
in the 1990s, the Friend tries to fill their needs and 
help parents as they raise their children in the very 
difficult modern world. The Friend attempts to 
meet President Spencer W. kimrall's challenge 
“to support the parents in teaching their children 
to pray and walk uprightly before the Lord” (Oman 
and Madsen, p. 39). 

The editors of the Friend have been Lucile 
Reading (1971-1982) and Vivian Paulsen (1982-). 
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FULNESS OF THE GOSPEL 

The phrase “fulness of the gospel” refers to the 
whole doctrine of redemption demonstrated and 
taught in the ministry and life of Jesus Christ. It 
“consists in those laws, doctrines, ordinances, 
powers, and authorities needed to enable men to 
gain the fulness of salvation” (AfD, p. 333). 

Fulness is a term sometimes used in the scrip¬ 
tures to describe Christ himself, regarding both his 
stature as the Son of God and what he offered man¬ 
kind. John, in bearing witness of the Savior, said, 
‘And of his fulness have all we received, and grace 
for grace (John 1:16). To receive the fulness the 
Savior offered is to accept him as the one who 
made salvation possible for all through the Atone¬ 
ment and to follow his teachings. Thus, to experi¬ 
ence a fulness of joy requires one to keep God’s 
commandments (D&C 93:27). 

Christ himself declared the fulness of his gos¬ 
pel: For I came down from heaven, not to do 


mine own will, but the will of him that sent me. 
And this is the Father’s will . . . , that every one 
which seeth the Son, and believeth on him, may 
have everlasting life; and I will raise him up at the 
last day” (John 6:38-40). 

Latter-day Saints believe that every 
prophet, from whatever dispensation, prophe¬ 
sied of Christ. But the phrase fulness of the gospel 
implies that periods have occurred when the gos¬ 
pel was not on the earth in its fulness, either in 
doctrine or in ordinance. The Book of Mormon was 
described by a heavenly messenger to Joseph 
Smith in 1820 as “giving an account of the former 
inhabitants of this continent,” and “the fulness of 
the everlasting Cospel was contained in it, as de¬ 
livered by the Savior” (JS—H 1:34). 

President Ezra Taft benson explains: “The 
Book of Mormon contains the fulness of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ (D&C 20:9). That does not mean it 
contains every teaching, every doctrine ever re¬ 
vealed. Rather, it means that in the Book of Mor¬ 
mon we will find the fulness of those doctrines re¬ 
quired for our salvation. And they are taught 
plainly and simply so that even children can learn 
the ways of salvation and exaltation” (Benson, pp. 
18-19). 

NephI(, a Book of Mormon prophet living 
centuries before the coming of Christ, indicated 
that the fulness of the gospel would not always be 
on the earth. In a vision of the Lord’s future minis¬ 
try, he saw that parts of the gospel would be al¬ 
tered and tampered with. Nephi wrote, speaking 
of the Bible, “When it proceeded forth from the 
mouth of a Jew it contained the fulness of the gos¬ 
pel of the Lord, of whom the twelve apostles bear 
record.” But men have taken away from the Bible 
“many parts which are plain and most precious; 
and also many covenants of the Lord have they 
taken away, ” which resulted in a loss of the gospel 
(cf. 1 Ne. 13:24-29). 

Latter-day Saints believe that this apostasy 
and corruption of the scriptures necessitated a 
later restoration of the fulness of the gospel 
through prophets called of God. This restoration 
began with the first vision of 1820 to the 
Prophet Joseph Smith and continued with subse¬ 
quent revelations, including modern scripture 
and priesthood authority, which remain today 
in The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. 

[See also Restoration of All Things; Restora¬ 
tion of the Gospel of Jesus Christ.) 
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“FUNDAMENTALISTS” 

“Mormon Fundamentalism” denotes the beliefs 
and practices of contemporary schismatic 
groups that claim to follow all the teachings of the 
Prophet Joseph smith. They often style them¬ 
selves believers in the “fulness of the gospel,” 
which they assert must include plural marriage 
and sometimes the united order. 

The Fundamentalist movement began after 
the issuance of the Manifesto of 1890, which 
publicly declared an official end to plural marriage 
in The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
The period from 1890 to 1904 was one of confusion 
for some over the application and extent of the ban 
on new plural marriages in the Church. For exam¬ 
ple, since the Manifesto referred to “marriages vio¬ 
lative of the law of the land,” some felt the prohibi¬ 
tion did not apply outside the United States. In 
1904 the Manifesto was therefore officially and 
publicly proclaimed to be worldwide in jurisdic¬ 
tion and overall scope. 

Following this second pronouncement, un¬ 
yielding Fundamentalists continued to hold that 
God requires all “true” believers to abide by the 
principle of polygamy, irrespective of Church 
mandate. This insistence has separated Funda¬ 
mentalists from mainstream Mormonism. In the 
1920s, Lorin C. Woolley of Centerville, Utah, 
claimed God had authorized him to perpetuate 
plural marriage, saying he received this commis¬ 
sion while a young man in 1886 through the minis¬ 
tration of Jesus Christ, John taylor, and Joseph 
Smith. His assertion further polarized the Funda¬ 
mentalists and the Church. 

Some Fundamentalists of the 1920s rejected 
Woolley’s claims to authority and went their sepa¬ 
rate ways. Charles Kingston settled in Bountiful, 
Utah, and set up a type of united order community 
that persists as a relatively closed society. Alma 
Dayer LeBaron moved to Mesa, Arizona, and 
eventually to Juarez, Mexico, laying the ground¬ 
work for the Church of the Firstborn of the Ful¬ 
ness of Times and offshoots such as the Church of 
the Lamb of God. Other Fundamentalists have 


broken away through the years, making various 
religious claims. 

Despite these defeetions, the majority of Fun¬ 
damentalists remained an organized group, show¬ 
ing small but steady gains in adherents. In the 
mid-1930s, a united order colony was established 
in an isolated community near the Utah-Arizona 
border called Short Creek, now Colorado City, 
Arizona. Property was held in a trust called the 
United Effort. This colony has become a haven for 
many Fundamentalists, although a majority of 
their followers still reside in the Salt Lake City 
area. 

In the mid-1940s, Utah and Arizona law offi¬ 
cials raided the Short Creek community and broke 
up polygamous families, putting husbands in jail 
and children in foster homes. Fundamentalist 
leaders remained in state prison until September 
24, 1945 (the fifty-fifth anniversary of the Woodruff 
Manifesto), when they issued a public statement 
indicating their intention to cease ignoring the law 
of the land. They returned to their families and 
refrained from violating the law for a time. 

A few years later, a major schism in the Colo¬ 
rado City group occurred over the question of 
priesthood authority and the right to rule. Joseph 
Musser (the ostensible leader of the group), Rulon 
Allred, his brothers, and a few others broke away 
and started their own group, which has grown to 
about 2,(X)0 members through conversion and 
births and is now known as the United Apostolic 
Brethren. In 1976, Rulon Allred, then leader of 
the group, was murdered, evidently by a plural 
wife of Ervil LeBaron, of the Church of the Lamb 
of God. Owen Allred replaced his brother as 
leader. The Colorado City group reorganized, with 
Leroy Johnson assuming leadership, and in 1990 
was one of the largest fundamentalist groups, num¬ 
bering in the thousands. Upon Johnson’s death 
(Nov. 25, 1986, at Hilldale, Utah) a power struggle 
ensued; schisms continue in the Colorado City 
group over authority and legal title to property. 

Fundamentalists claim to believe in the four 
LDS standard works, the early history of the 
Church, and the prophets of the restoration up 
to, and including, John Taylor. Fundamentalist 
doctrines of priesthood presidency are derived 
from a unique interpretation of Doctrine and Cov¬ 
enants section 84, which they claim refers to a 
priesthood council or hierarchy of seven men des¬ 
ignated as “high priest” apostles. Various claims to 
succession have led to the current schisms in these 
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“FUNDAMENTALISTS” 

“Mormon Fundamentalism” denotes the beliefs 
and practices of contemporary schismatic 
groups that claim to follow all the teachings of the 
Prophet Joseph smith. They often style them¬ 
selves believers in the “fulness of the gospel,” 
which they assert must include plural marriage 
and sometimes the united order. 

The Fundamentalist movement began after 
the issuance of the Manifesto of 1890, which 
publicly declared an official end to plural marriage 
in The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
The period from 1890 to 1904 was one of confusion 
for some over the application and extent of the ban 
on new plural marriages in the Church. For exam¬ 
ple, since the Manifesto referred to “marriages vio¬ 
lative of the law of the land,” some felt the prohibi¬ 
tion did not apply outside the United States. In 
1904 the Manifesto was therefore officially and 
publicly proclaimed to be worldwide in jurisdic¬ 
tion and overall scope. 

Following this second pronouncement, un¬ 
yielding Fundamentalists continued to hold that 
God requires all “true” believers to abide by the 
principle of polygamy, irrespective of Church 
mandate. This insistence has separated Funda¬ 
mentalists from mainstream Mormonism. In the 
1920s, Lorin C. Woolley of Centerville, Utah, 
claimed God had authorized him to perpetuate 
plural marriage, saying he received this commis¬ 
sion while a young man in 1886 through the minis¬ 
tration of Jesus Christ, John taylor, and Joseph 
Smith. His assertion further polarized the Funda¬ 
mentalists and the Church. 

Some Fundamentalists of the 1920s rejected 
Woolley’s claims to authority and went their sepa¬ 
rate ways. Charles Kingston settled in Bountiful, 
Utah, and set up a type of united order community 
that persists as a relatively closed society. Alma 
Dayer LeBaron moved to Mesa, Arizona, and 
eventually to Juarez, Mexico, laying the ground¬ 
work for the Church of the Firstborn of the Ful¬ 
ness of Times and offshoots such as the Church of 
the Lamb of God. Other Fundamentalists have 


broken away through the years, making various 
religious claims. 

Despite these defeetions, the majority of Fun¬ 
damentalists remained an organized group, show¬ 
ing small but steady gains in adherents. In the 
mid-1930s, a united order colony was established 
in an isolated community near the Utah-Arizona 
border called Short Creek, now Colorado City, 
Arizona. Property was held in a trust called the 
United Effort. This colony has become a haven for 
many Fundamentalists, although a majority of 
their followers still reside in the Salt Lake City 
area. 

In the mid-1940s, Utah and Arizona law offi¬ 
cials raided the Short Creek community and broke 
up polygamous families, putting husbands in jail 
and children in foster homes. Fundamentalist 
leaders remained in state prison until September 
24, 1945 (the fifty-fifth anniversary of the Woodruff 
Manifesto), when they issued a public statement 
indicating their intention to cease ignoring the law 
of the land. They returned to their families and 
refrained from violating the law for a time. 

A few years later, a major schism in the Colo¬ 
rado City group occurred over the question of 
priesthood authority and the right to rule. Joseph 
Musser (the ostensible leader of the group), Rulon 
Allred, his brothers, and a few others broke away 
and started their own group, which has grown to 
about 2,(X)0 members through conversion and 
births and is now known as the United Apostolic 
Brethren. In 1976, Rulon Allred, then leader of 
the group, was murdered, evidently by a plural 
wife of Ervil LeBaron, of the Church of the Lamb 
of God. Owen Allred replaced his brother as 
leader. The Colorado City group reorganized, with 
Leroy Johnson assuming leadership, and in 1990 
was one of the largest fundamentalist groups, num¬ 
bering in the thousands. Upon Johnson’s death 
(Nov. 25, 1986, at Hilldale, Utah) a power struggle 
ensued; schisms continue in the Colorado City 
group over authority and legal title to property. 

Fundamentalists claim to believe in the four 
LDS standard works, the early history of the 
Church, and the prophets of the restoration up 
to, and including, John Taylor. Fundamentalist 
doctrines of priesthood presidency are derived 
from a unique interpretation of Doctrine and Cov¬ 
enants section 84, which they claim refers to a 
priesthood council or hierarchy of seven men des¬ 
ignated as “high priest” apostles. Various claims to 
succession have led to the current schisms in these 
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groups. Many independent Fundamentalists be¬ 
lieve the claims to authority of the two main groups 
are flawed; they thus live and believe apart from 
those groups. 

The thread that binds all Fundamentalists to¬ 
gether is their belief that the LDS Church has 
improperly changed doctrines and practices. One 
independent Fundamentalist published a book 
listing ninety-five purported changes, thus mim¬ 
icking Martin Luther’s ninety-five theses. Promi¬ 
nent among these criticisms are the abrogation of 
plural marriage, cessation of living the united 
order, alleged loss of revelation to the Church 
since 1890, purported forfeiture of keys of the 
priesthood due to termination of the practice of 
plural marriage, supposed repudiation of “true” 


knowledge of the godhead, changes in the 
method of missionary work (failure to preach with¬ 
out purse or scrip), asserted corruption of temple 
garments and ordinances, cessation of the gather¬ 
ing of Israel to Utah, changing the method of 
priesthood conferral, and allowing all worthy male 
members of the Church to hold the priesthood, 
regardless of race. 
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